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CHAPTER I. 
yell Farmer Gray’s men were at 
ms work in the fields; for the 
‘ weather was glorious, and the 
old man knew how essential it 
was to get the hay in before 
there was a change, lest the rain should 
come down, and so retard the work in pro- 
gress, and, maybe, turn what now promised 
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to be a profitable crop into an unprofitable 


one, 

But at present there was no sign of a 
change. 

The sun shone down on smiling uplands 
and emerald. green meadows, where the 
swish of the scythe made a rythmical music 
of its own as the sturdy mowers, with long 
steady sweeps, cut down the luxuriant 
— among which daisies reared their 

eads, only stopp how and again to mop 
their foreheads with red or ye!!ow handker- 
chiefs to dry up the great drops of mois- 
ture brought ‘ogy by the toil in the blaz- 
ing sun, or to do a like office for their 
mouths after taking a long pull at the cider 
a were replenished as soon as 
emp by old Sally Matthews, who, as 


| she herself would have said had she been 
|asked, had lived at Grassmere Farm a 
| matter of nigh seventy years, and was, in 
| consequence, privileged more than the farm 
|} hands, and would speak her own mind 
| plainly to her master at times, they having 
| been boy and girl together. And Farmer 
| Gray was always lenient to the old woman’s 
| vagaries, knowing what an invaluable 
| servant she was, and how carefully she 
| had tended his young and ailing wife for 
|the few years of her married life, until. 
she faded away into the silence of the 
| grave, leaving an pniy child, the three- 
| year-old Bertha, a lovely little dark-haired 
|mite, the image of her mother, though 
| without that mother’s delicacy, to whom old 
| Sally transferred the love and affection she 
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had felt for her mistress when she had 
brightened up the somewhat gloomy rooms 
at Grassmere Farm. 

And now Bertha Gray was lovely 
maiden, of three-and-twenty, queeh of the 
surrounding neighbourhood, and of the 
hearts of most of the marriageable young 
men in the vicinity. 


Yes, Bertha Gray was decidedly hand- 


some, with her melting dark eyes, raven 


hair, and rich colour that mantled in her 
cheeks: beneath the smooth olive of her 
skin, and she was very well aware of the 
fact. Her glass conveyed tle knowledge 
to her every time she gazed at herself in 
it; and, even had this hot been so, she 
she could not have remained ignorant that 
she was pos Loft beauty of no common 
order, for ail the swains. were eager to tell 
her that not for miles round was there a 
Single maiden who could compare with her- 
self in persona! attraction. Is it any 
wouder that Bertha Grav was somewhat 
Vain of her appearance and of the powér she 
wielded over the hearts of members of the 
Opposite sex ? 

Though she had reached her three-and- 
twentieth year Bertha had not. yet really 
loved. 

Offers she had in plenty. Many a young 
farmer had laid his heart and his posses- 
sions at her feet: but she laughed at them 
all, declaring she was not in any harry to 
give up her libérty and also her sovereignty. 
For once a wife, she knew she would bave 
to turn her attention to household cares, 
and leave lovers and flirting alone, and this 
was a fate that seemed by no means desir- 
able to the beatiful girl, in the heyday of 
her ‘youth and loveliness. 

Farmer Gray, who idolised his beautiful 
daughter, was, ou the whole, net sorry 
that she should take up this position. She 
was so like the young wife he had lost so 
soon that he wished to have her always 
with him, and felt a secret satisfaction when 
suitor after suitor met with scant ceremony 
at her hands. 

He knew that it was in the nature of things 
that she would oné day marry, and leave 
the home nest; but he was glad that that 
day did not seem measurably near. 

He would keep his little girl some time 
honger to himself; but when the child 
loved’ she should have’ the man of her 
choige,' 7a matter what bis station might 
be, provided’ always that his chxracter 
stood high. 

He would think more of her happiness 
than of hér worldly advancement. 

He had enough to leave to keep her in 
comfert, and better she -should wed a 
steady-going man, who would look after the 
interests of the farm, even though he should 
be only one of the hired hands, than that 
She should mate, with one her superior, 
perhaps, in worldly goods and station, who 
might, after a time, be inclined to look 
down upon her when the fascination of her 
beauty had worn off. 

For this reason Farmer Gray said no- 
thing when Bertha fiirted—there is no 


‘ other name for it—with first this and then 


oa of the young men who worked for 


There was no harm in the lass amusing 
herself if she chose; and as for the men, 
they must look out for themselves. 

If one of them should be so fortunate as to 
win her regard, he, Farmer Gray, would 
put no spoke in his wheel. 

Should the lass love bim well enough to 
wed him, wed him she should, without any 
opposition on her father’s part, provided 
that the eharaeter he bere was good. 

So Bertha pursued her way unchecked, 


- iuflaming the hearts of the young men, and 


making them wildly jealous, when, without 
any apparent reason, she would with- 








draw her favours, smiles and sweet words 
from one only to bestow them upon another 
— in his ‘turn, was sent to the right- 
about. ' 


Only one person ever took the girl to | 


task about her conduct, and this was Sally 
Matthews ; but her scoldings had not the 
pry yet effect upon her nurseling, and the 
old woman was too genuinely fond of Bertha 
to be able to be seriously angry with her, 
and she had such bright and fascinating 
ways with her that she could always wheedle 
Sally back into a good temper. 

**Ah, my lamb,"’ the old woman said to 
her once, ‘‘’tis a d rous game you're 
playing. Mind you do not get your fingers 

urnt over it.’ 

“Nor fear of that,’’ laughed Bertha, 
merrily. ‘It is such fun to see them all 
casting black looks at one another.’’ 

**Tt’s fun to you, mebbe,’’ returned the 
~ woman ; ** but Ill warrant ’tis no fun to 
them.” Me 

‘* They are such donkeys,”’ said Bertha, 
scornfully, ‘‘to imagine that I should care 
for one of them.” 

** Yet you lead them on to imagine so for 
@ time. Ah, Bertha, Bertha! ‘tis not 
like your poor mother yon are. She 
would never ha’ let your father make love 
to her if she had no thought 0’ returning 
it.” 

For a moment a shade passed over the 
brilliance of the girl's face at the mention 
of her mother. 

“Poor mother! she died so young; 
scareely more than my age now,” shesaid, 
gently. 

** Yet she had been a wife for nearly five 
years,’’ Sally went on. ‘‘Have yon ever 
thought, my lamb, that your youth will not 
Jast for ever?” 

‘* Why, what can you mean, Sally ?”’ 

‘“*This,’’ and the old woman's tone im- 
pressed her hearer ‘in spite of therself; 
“the time will come when the roses on 
your cheeks will fade, when your eyes will 
grow dim, and your skin wrinkle up like 
thine."’ 

* And then———’’ 

“Then, child, lovers will be few and far 
between. Would it not be better to choose 
now when you can, so that you may have 
some one to walk by your side thro’ life, to 
grow old with you, and not see the ravages 
time will make in your face, as he makes 
them in the fairest, to go hand in hand, 
through joys and sorrows, till the end is 
reached at last? Tell me, is not this better 
than living alone to a solitary and waloved 
old age?’ 

A slight awe had fallen upon the girl as 
the old woman was speaking, but with an 
effort she shook it off. 

** Of course, I do not intend to be an old 
maid,’ she said, after a pause. 

‘“*At the rate you are refusing your 
suitors it looks to me-very probable that 
you will,’’ Sally said, dryly. 

** Oh, no.” 

* Let me see. How many have you re- 
fused in the last six months? There was 
Jake Rogers, Mick Halliday, William Brown, 
Tom——’”’ 

“*Stop, stop,”’ cried Bertha, putting her 
fingers in her ears, ‘‘1 will not listen to you 
any longer.’’ 

**And some half-dozen others,’’ Sally 
went on, not heeding. 

“ Yes, | know,’ Bertha said, somewhat 
defiantly. ‘‘ They all made fools of them- 
selves without my asking them to do so.”’ 

‘* Not in so many words, perhaps, tut 
there are other ways, child, of luring men 
on.”’ 

*You surely would not have had me 
marry one of those ?’’ 

‘“* Well, perhaps not, but it’s scarcely fair, 





their attentions when you don't care in the 
least for them.’’ be 

**Oh, but I must have amusement.”’ 

‘* What is amusement to you may be death 
to them.” me 

**Am I to blame if they are so foolish as 
to lose their heads about me? ’”’ 

‘* Perhaps you cannot help it,’’ the old 
woman said, somewhat sorrowfally ; ‘* but 
I would rather sce you at any other pas- 
time than breaking men’s hearts.” 

‘*I do not believe they have any hearts to 
break.’’ 

“Don’t be too sure of that, my lamb. 
_— have hearts, and they do sometimes 


reak. 

“ Why, Sally, what has come to you? I 
never heard you talk in this strain be- 
fore.’ ; 

‘* Becatse, deary, I never feared afore, 
but now-—"’ 

“Sally, Sally, what do you mean ?’’ 

* Why, my lamb, you must know.” 

* T do not.”’ 

cr: a I’mmuch afeared harm will come 
is.’’ 


of 

‘*Of what?” rather tly. 

** Well, if 1 must out I s’ I 
must, and there’s no help for it. 1 mean 
your setting these two young men by the 
ears.” : 

‘Which two young men?” but a slight 
deepening of the hue in her cheeks showed 
that Bertha was not all r 80 
of what the old woman meant as 
tended to be. 

“Oh! Bertha, you know.” 

** No, I don’t!’’ defiantly. 

“ rts Jesse Dale and Hiram Robb.” 

“ { ‘ 

'* Beware, my lamb! Uiram Robb is not 
a wan to sit down quietly under insult.” 

‘‘] shall treat him or any other man just 
as I please,’’ imperiously. 

“Treat him as you please im ordinary 
things, only don‘t give him to understand 
that you return his passion.” 

** Why not, pray ?’’ 

‘He is masterfal, a man of pas- 
sions. He can be ; take the ol 
woman’s word for it; leave Hiram Robb 
alone."’ : 

“TJ do not fear him,” langhed the girl; ‘‘1 
can twist him round my little - Saeed 

**You think so now ; but wait till his evil 
passions are roused, and then see where 
your vaunted supremacy would be.” 

** You do not like Hiram Robb, Sally?’’ 

‘* That is true.” 

‘Therefore, you are unjust. He is no 
better and no worse than a hundred other 
young men.”’ 

“ You don't care for him, my lamb,’’ look- 
ing anxiously into the girl's blooming 
face. 

‘* What if I did ?’’ 

“‘Bat you don’t. Say you don’t,”’ the old 
‘woman implored. 

‘Why should I say that?’ provokingly. 

‘I'd rather seé you dead and in your 
coffin, as I saw your mother, than live fo'see 
you the bride of that man,” Sally eried, 
earnestly. 

For a moment the girl was taken aback 
by her vchemence, but soon rallying, she 
cried,— 

“How has Hiram offended you, or has 
your favourite Jesse bribed you to run 
down his rival? ” 

There was a reproachful look in the old 
woman's eyes as she turned them apon the 
heediess girt. ; 

“it is true that 1 like Jesse Dale the 
best, but you wrong me and oe wrong 
him when you think that he would stoop to 
bribe or 1 to accept it,’ she said, with ore 
dignity than could have been expected from 
one of her station ; but she had always been 
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a 


‘friend than as a paid dépendent, and had 


wnconsciously. aoquired manners rather 


gbove those usual with ber class. 


Tp an instant ‘the girl’s wayward mood 
changed, and she threw her arms round 
Sally's neck, kissing her on both withered 
cheeks. 

“ ] did not mean to hurt you,” she cried, 
penitently, “* you have always been 80 good 
to me,” 

“J promised your mother when she was 
dying that I would took after you.”’ ' 

** And so you have, youdear old thing! 
You have been a second mother to me.”’ 

The old woman was mollified by this mark 
of affection from the child she had striven to 
look after to the best’of her ability, and 
supply t. some exteat the place of the 
niother who had been taken from her so 
early, and whom Bertha could not re- 
member. 

“It is only of your good Iam thinking, 
my lamb,’’ she said, tenderly, as she 
smoothed the rebellious locks away from 
the broad, low brow. 

** You don’t know what sorrow you may 
be laying up for yourself and for others.’’ 

‘* Bat, Sally, pero is the time for enjoy- 
ment. When am old and grey, and 
wrinkled, will be time enough to sit knit- 
ting in the chimney corner |!" 

The old woman shook her head sorrow- 


fully. 

‘“*it had been better, mebbe, had this 
stranger never come to work with your 
father's bands, I’m thinking,’’ she said, 


y. 

* bid Sally, what harm as poor Hiram 
Robb done sinve he has been here?” 
Bertha asked, wich the most innocent air 
imaginable. 

‘*Harm enough. and to spare,’’ the old 
woman muttered. 

**T don’t see that he has done any at all,” 
the girl persisted. 

¥ Gcceaae you won’t,”’ Sally returned. 

‘* Has he stolen anything ? ’’ 

** Mebbe he has."’ 

‘‘ What,” turning round upon the old 
woman with flashing eyes. *‘* Do you mean 
to tell me Hiram Robb is a thief? ”’ 

“IT don’t mean that he haa taken your 
father's money or valuables. No, certainly 
not.”’ 
“Then, what is your meaning, 1 should 
like to know?” «* , 

“There are other things besides money 
that can be stolen,’ the old woman said, 
calmly. 

“* What things?’ half sulleniy, 

** Hearts,”’ 

“I don't anderstand ;” bat the flush on 
the girl’s face belicd her words. She knew 
what Sally meant, though she chose to pre- 
tend ignorance. 

* You, doti't, my lamb! Well, I'll ex- 
plain.”’ : 

“Can you?” 

“We'll see, Before Hiram Robb cawe 
who was your chief partner at the harvest 
dances? ‘Answer me that.” 

‘* Why, I danced with them all alike."’ 

** Did you ?”" : < 

6 Yes,’’ a 

‘“* You didn’t single one out above the 
rest ?.”” 

ae No.’’ 

‘* Nor give him the flower from your belt 
when he asked for it?”’ 

“ No,’’ 

‘Then my old eyes deceive me; but 1 
wonder now, I do, who gave Jesse that 
rose he still treasures, though it’s withered 
and dead,"' the old woman said reflectively. 

‘*How shonld I know?" Bertha said, 
with a laugh ; bat the laugh had scarcely a 
suppose.” init. ‘*Men are all fouls, I 

se 


or rogues,” Sally cried; “ but 


\ 








give me the fools, say 1, when they’re like 
Jease Dale. He's no drunkard, but a steady, 
saving young fellow, and 1 know what he's 
saving for,”’ 

‘** How do you know what he is saving for, 
Sally ?’’ Bertha asked, curiously. 

*} know, and mebbe you know too, or 
you did know a little time back; but 
what’s the use o’ his saving now Hiram 
Robb has come? Robb's his namé, and 
rob’s his nature, I think,” Sally concluded, 
vigiously. 

Come, Sally,” Bertha said, coaxingly ; 
you're too hard upon poor Hiram. I’m 
sure he works well, quite as well as Jesse 
Dale.” 

** Ay, I’m not saying anything ’gainst his 
work. He can work and spend what he 
earns at the alehouse."’ 

** Tm sure he does not.” 

“ Well, if vou’re sure, theré’s an end 0’ 
the matter; but that’s what ! heard, and I 
think it only right to let you know.”’ 

‘It's false!'’ Bertha cried, angrily. 
** This must be one cf Jesse’s tales."’ 

‘* Jesse ain’t never said a word about it, 
though he must know it, poor lad.’’ 

** | don’t see that he wants pitying. 

** Ah, Bertha, I’m much afeared harm will 
come ' thisl”’ 

** Why should it?’’ 

“You must know, my lamb, that you en- 
couraged him.”’ 

1 didn’t,’ the girl interrupted. 

**QOh, but you did,’’ Sally went on, 
“there’s no gainsaying it. You let him 
think you cared for him, and so I think you 
did till this black-browed stranger cume 
among us and stole away your heart.” 

“ He has not stolen it. How dare yousay 
such things, Sally ?’’ 

** T wish I could believe you, child. If you 
marry Hiram Robb you will be unhappy, as 
sure as my name is Sally Matthews. He 
wilt spend all his money on drink, not on 
you. ves Jesse has a tidy sum saved, 
that I know, and he is steady and persever- 
ing, and ’bove all, he loves you true, which 
I ain’t sure the other does: leastwise, I 
think he has an eye on your father’s gold 
pieces as well. Best not think of him as a 
partner for life,” Sally said, earnestly. 

** Don’t let us quarrel over them; they 
are not worth it,’’ Bertha returned, some- 
what ¢ontemptuously. 

*] couldn't quarrel with you, my nurse- 
ling.”’ 

“Of course not. Now, don’t let us 
bother our heads any more about them.’’ 

* And you won't think o' marrying 
Hiram Robb?’’ the old woman asied, 
anxiously. 

“TI won’t think of marrying either of 
them—at present,’ the girl Janghed mis- 
chievously. ‘ 1 value my liberty too much. 
Perhaps in the future——”’ 

“What then ?’’ eagerly. 

“Oh! the future alone will show,’’ she 
replied, tantalisingly, as she danced ont of 
the farmhouse kitchen into the garden, that 
was gay with homely flowers, which filled 
the air with delicious perfume, picking a 
spray here, a blossom there, with which to 
udorn herself ere she made her way to the 

adows, where the mowers were at work. 
~ old wo.aan looked after her with a 
Siren. 

** Poor lad, poor Jesse!’ she said, as she 
resumed the occupation that had been in- 
terrupted by Bertha. 





. 


CHAPTER Il. 

Down through the garden and paddock 
went Bertha Gray, singing gaily as her 
skirts brushed the sweet, short grass that 
the cows were browsing. 

The animals knew her, and came loving) 
to greet her ; but now Bertha had not muc 
time to spare for them. Her thoughts were 





in the hay fields, where among the mowers 
worked Jesse Dale and Hiram. Robb, the 
rivals for her regard. 

Was she in love with cither of them ? 

Certainty not, at present. 

Before the advent of Hiram Robb she had 
singled Jesse out from her other swains to 
be the recipient of more smiles and sweet 
glances than she bestéwed upon the others ; 
but this was not beeaase her heart was 
touched. It was rather because Jesse was 
the handsomest young ‘man in those parts, 
and it pleased her self-love and gratified. 
her vanity to have this yellow-haired yonng 
giant her abject slave, and totally imper- 
vious to the blandishments, and unconscious 
of the charms of other rustic beauties. 

When Hiram Robb first came, with his 
swarthy skin and black Jocks, Bertha did 
not think much of him; but when she found 
he took equally little notice of her, her 
vanity was piqued, and she determined that 
this stranger should feel her power. 

She was not aceustomed to be passed over 
in this fashion, and she would soon teach 
Hiram whether she was a woman to be 
slighted with impunity. 

In consequence of this resolution Jesse 
was treated to cold looks, and still colder 
words, while Hiram was welcomed with 
brilliant smiles and soft speeches, 

The result may naturally be imagined. 

The young man who loved her so truly, 
with all the wealth of affection his honest 
heart could pour out apon her, was reduced 
to a state of jealous despair; while Hiram, 
eold and insensible at first, could not long 
withstand the fascination the beautiful girl 
chose to exert over him, and became as 
madly in love with her as any of his prede 
ceasors. 


li was a wild, fierce passion that Bertha 


Gray had fanned into flame—a flame that 
she would find it difficult to extinguish, 
and which might scorch and burn the heed- 
less hands that had set it on fire. 

But Bertha recked little of this as she 
went singing into the meadows, where the 
sweet scent of the hay was borne on the 
breeze. 

There was something heediess in her 
nature, and already she was forgetting old 
Sally's warning. Hiram might be masterful ; 
but could she not, as she had said, wind 
him round her little finger with the greatest 
ease? Why should she give up her pastime 
because of an old woman's silly fears? As 
to marriage, that was not seriously in her 
thoughts. She was in no hurry as yet. 

So on she went to the field, where the 
heaps of new-mown grass was scenting the 
air around, and where the men, with Farmer 
Gray in their midgt, were one and all work- 
ing with a will. 

nstinctively her eyes roved round in 
search of those two, and soon she signalled 
them out-—one, tal], stout, ruddy, the per- 
fection of country manhood, as he wielded 
the scythe with powerful strokes ; the other 
slight, dark, saturnine, with a lithe, grace- 
ful manner, suggestive of a panther, and 
which had something foreign and wun- 
English about it. , 

Almost all the men looked up as Bertha 
eame into their midst, but none of them 
moved to meet her save Jesse and Hiram 

Tacitily it seemed that the men had agreed 
to waive any claims they might have hoped 
to possess, and leave the field clear for 
those two, so unlike in everything, in mind 
and body. 

Curious glances were cast at the trio by 
those who had come under the spell of 
Bertha’s fascination, and had felt the sting 
of her rejection. 

** Hast come to help, my lass ?’’ her father 
asked, as she came close up beside him, 
stopping in his work to mop his forehead 
with a capacious red handkerchief, and 
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look proudly and pevtaaty at his beautifal 
daughter, as she stood there with the sun 
len a deeper flush to her olive cheeks, 
and seeming to find out lights and shades in 
the ebony masses of hair that crowned her 
shapely head. 

“To work? NotI, father; it is too hot 
for that,’’ she laughed, showing her even 
white teeth. ; 

** Where would the hay harvest be if we 
all thought like you?’’ he queried, good- 
humouredly. 

** Ah, it is al] right for men towork. They 
are strong and it suits them; bat women 
easily tire. Lam tired.”’ 

** Why, my lass, you never used to tire?’’ 

‘Tam tired now. I came ont to see you 
work, to sit at my ease, while you toil. I 
want a throne of grass,’’ with a bewildering 
smile, and glance at Hiram, who with Jesse 
had drawn near the loadstar, both forgetting 
to go on with their occupation now that 
their divinity had appeared, 

In an instant each young man had raked a 
heap of new-mown grass to form a fragrant 
resting-place for the tired girl; but not 
deigning to cast a glance at the heap Jesse 
had collected with a look that sent the 
young man’s heart wildly beating with de- 
light, she sank gracefully into the throne 
Hiram had prepared. 

_ Jesse turned away with rage, anger, and 
pct about equally mingled in his feel- 
ngs. 

It was plain to him that his empire was 
over, and there was nothing left for him 
now but to turn his back upon the scene of 
his brief enchantment; but how could he 
do that, how leave his rival in undis- 
turbed possession of the position he had 
usurped ? 

Poor Jesse’s thoughts were bitter ones 
as from a distance he watched those two. 
Not so very long ogo he was privileged to 
stand by Bertha Gray's side and be the re- 
cipient of her smiles,her honeyed words; no 
one dare question his right to do so; but 
now he was out in the cold, and _to another 
was accorded all that he would have perilled 
his life to gain. 

** Cheer up, mate, there's as good fish in 
the sea as ever was caught,’’ said one man, 
who had been hardly hit himself some little 
time back, but who had got over his pas- 
sion, and was disposed to look at matters 
in a philosophical light, especially where 
others were concerned. ‘‘ There's many a 

retty girl who'd be proud to win Jesse 
ale's regard—ay, and who would prize it, 
too, once she had gotten it.” 

‘* Yes,’’ chimed in another; who never 
having been singled out in any way by the 
euchantress was disposed to be a little hard 
upon her. ‘ Bertha Gray is not mueh, tu 
my thinking. What sort o’ a wife would 
she make, always philandering after a new 
face? That black-browed stranger's every- 
thing to her now; but, mark my words, he 
won't be a top the tree a month hence. 
She'll have someone else in tow. Jesse, 
my lad, you’re well! rid 0’ such a bargain.”’ 

These and such-like comments were tor- 
ture for the young man to hear. 

They meant well in their attempts to con- 
sole him, bat he could not bear to listen to 
such disparagement of his idol, particularly 
as he could not deny to himself that 
ae was some truth underlying what they 
said. 

If he could not stand the well-meant con- 
dolences of the men, still less could he 
endure to see his rival in close proximity to 


Bertha! for Hiram, throwing down his’ 


scythe, had stretched himself on the frag- 
rant grass at her feet, and was looking up 
with undisguised admiration at the glowing 
face bent towards him. 

With a heavy groan Jesse broke away 
from his would-be comforters. 
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He wanted to be alone with his misery, 
and with the deadly jealousy that was 
gnawing at his heart, 

He felt murderously inclined. 

Had Hiram’s slender throat been within 
reach of his great, muscular hands he 
thought he would have derived much plea- 
sure from throttling the life out of him, and 
so prevent him having anything to say to 
Bertha in the future. 

But Hiram Robb was safe at the coquette’s 
feet, and Jesse was wandering disconso~ 
lately he knew not whither, 

The young man wasvery mach in love 
indeed. 

He had never really cared for any girl 
before ; but the whole wealth of his affec- 
tion he had bestowed upon Bertha, who 
valued it as much as those which had 
gone before. 

The fact was the girl’s heart had not been 
touched yet. Her Vanity was flattered by 
the admiration she received, and which she 
came to think was her due. 

She little recked of the despair and pain 
she inflicted by her thoughtless~conduct. 
It pleased her to know that she.could 
attract almost every man she met, old as 
well as young, and- fool them to the top of 
their bent, till they were certain that she 
returned their love, and in that certainty 
were led to propose; when, poof, in an 
instant, their house of cards was blown 
down, and they were left, lamenting or 
cursing, according to their different tem- 
peraments. 

Jesse Dale was very hard hit. He could 
not. understand a girl finding pleasure in 
inflicting pain, and he loved her so well it 
was a heavy blow to find she was not all 
his fancy pictured her. 

He must have known that others were 
thrown over to. make way for him; but in 
the exultation of thinking himself beloved, 
it seemed a very venial offence on the part 
of his charmer to discard others for his 
sake; bat now that he, too, tasted the 
waters of Marah, he could understand some- 
thing of the feeling those others may have 
felt towards him when he was the causc of 
their being dethroned. 

‘* Why, Jesse, lad, what ails you?”’ 

With a start Jesse Dale turned and con- 
fronted his interlocutor. His unconscious 
steps had led him towards the stream tliat 
ran at the foot of the meadows, and 
here old Sally often washed the house- 
hold linen that was used at Grassmere 
Farm, in primitive fashion, it is true; 


not have turned out the coarse homespun 
sheets and tablecloths, looking as white or 
smelling as fresh‘ and sweet as Sally 
Matthews did, though they were washed in 
a purling brook, and scrubbed on the 
stones, and not done with expensive 
machinery and new-fangied soaps and 
powders. ¢ 

** Ay, lad, don’t look so skeered! Old 
Sally aint a ghost!’’ the old woman went 
on, as she wrung the clothes dry. 

‘“*[ did not see you,’’ he stammered. 
¢ ** Ah, Jesse, full o’ your ain thoughts, 
mebbe.”’ 

** Scarcely pleasant ones,'’ the young man 
muttered moodily. 

** Ain’t you well, lad? °Tis not like you 
to leave your work.’’ 

‘I can't stand it, Sally,’’ he broke out. 
It was a relief to him to talk to somebody 
whom he knew would sympathise with him 
without any mixture of exultation at his 
downfall, which it was more than likely his 
companions in misfortune must feel. 

** Can’t stand what, Jesse, the work ?”’ 


** No, it is not thak.-W. . 
**T knowed the wokk could never be too 
much for you. W boy, with muscles 





like those 1’d back you todo as much as any 
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but many a fashionable laundress would 








two ’o the others!" Sally said, loo 
with pride at the brawny arms, with w 
developed muscles shown by the shirt- 
sleeves being roiled up as h as the 
shoulder. ‘There ain’t one o’ them can 
compare with yours.’’ 

‘Tt’s all no use, Sally. Perhaps if I were 
fine and finikin, with slender figure and 
jong, slight fingers, it might be better.’ 

‘Don't go for to say that, lad. That's 
like Hiram.Robb, and you're a far finer man 
than he.” 

‘* Everyone does not think so.”’ 4 

** You're hipped, Jesse, that’s where it 
is. What's put you out so ?.”’ 

‘*T can’t bear it, Sally, 1 tell you. I can’t 
bear to see her'talking to him.’’ 

‘* Meaning Bertha and Hiram?’’ the old 
woman demanded. 

He nodded his head. It was a very painful 
subject to him. 

‘They're talking together now ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, down in the hayfield; that is why 
I left Sally,” gripping the old woman’s 
arm tight in one of his huge paws. “I feel 
murderous when I see them. I must go 
away, orl shall do them or myself some 
damage.”’ 

‘There, there, lad,’’ Sally Matthews said 
soothingly, ‘* don’t fret yourself about that, 
and don't talk of going.” 

‘But, Sally, [ cannot see him after 
her all day long, and not feel inclined to 
kill him. I must go or something may 
happen.”’ 

** Don’t you fret yourself, Jesse,’’ the old 
woman repeated, '* whoever Bertha Gray is 
talking with she’s thinking ’o you. I know 
that."’ 

For a moment a liy ht of hope flashed into 
Jesse’s eyes. 

‘* Bless you for saying so,’’ he said, but 
then he grew despondent again. ‘‘ If I dared 
only think it,’’ he added. j 

*You may depend on it,’”’ Sally said, 
reassuringly. ‘ Don’t you give way, lad, to 
anyone ; leastwise, not to a stranger that 
no one knows about these parts.’’ 

** But Bertha——”’ 

‘* Never you mind,’’ she interrupted. 
“ Bertha’s only a girl, and girls like admi- 
ration. It’s daily bread to them. Don’t 
I know? What girl would prefer Hiram, 
with his dark face and reedy figure, to a 
fine manly fellow like you? ‘Taint likely. 
You could knock him away wi’ a single 
blow. Don’t you ery yourself down, Jesse. 
You stick up for your rights."’ 

‘What's the use if Bertha won't have 
anything to say to me?”’ 

“Don’t you take no notice o' what 
she’s doing now. She'll come round, never 
fear.’’ 

* Tf she does not?” 

‘* Look here, Jesse. Don't you go for to 
make a fool o’ yourself now by running 
away.”’ 

ae Why ? ’? 

‘That is, if you want to win Bertha Gray 
for your wife.”’ 

‘* What is the use of remaining, only to 
see her making much of that fellow?” 

**She won’t make much 0’ him long, I'll 
warrant.”’ 

‘‘That won't be much use to me if she 
takes up with someone else,’’ very despon- 
dently. - : 

‘* Bertha’s a bit of a flirt, there’s no deny- 
ing it,” Sally returned; ‘* but she likes 
you, and now you have an opportunity o’ 
distinguishing yourself before her.”’ 

‘** Have 1?” 

‘* Yes, Jesse. You know the village games 
comes on the week arter next.” 

‘* Well ? ”’ 

. * Don’t you see ?”’ 

“‘No, Sally. I cannot say that I see what 
you are driving at.’’ 

‘Qh, you men,"”’ Sally returned, with 
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good-humoured scorn, ‘how chuckle-headed | them that think a mighty sight more o’ what 


you are!" 

“Now, having abused me,please explain,” 
the young man said. He was not in the 
least offended at her reflection upon his 
stupidity. He had a faint hope that the old 
woman might be right, and that, after all, 
it was he who had secured Bertha’s affec- 
tion, though, if this were the case, the 
latter managed to hide it very well at the 
present. 

** Well, as I said, you’reblind. Ain't you 
entered for all the races, and leaping, and 
throwing the hammer, and sich like ?”’ 

“Yes, but [ do not see what this hasto do 
with Bertha ?”’ 

‘* Wait, an’ I'll tell you. Ain’t all the 
other men entered, too; that is, the young 
ones ?”’ ‘ 

ce Yeu.’’ 

“In ing Hiram Robb?”’ 

** Yes, again.’’ 

** Well, there you are,’’ triumphantly. 

But it was evident that Jesse himself did 
not think he was ‘‘there”’ by the bewildered 
look on his handsome face. 

Sally chuckled to herself muchly at his 
bewilderment, but she did not keep him 
long in suspense. 

“You think too little of yourself, lad,’’ 
she cried. ‘‘ There isn’t a man of them all 
can stand up against. you in wrestling, and 
as for running, where would Hiram be, I’d 
like to know ?” 

Jesse Dale’s face brightened -consider- 
ably. He was beginning to understand the 
old woman. 

‘* I think I could beat him,”’ he said. 

“Of course you could ; and when you're 
victér, which I know you're going to be,”’ 
confidently, ‘‘ when you carry home all 
them prizes, tell me, do you think Bertha 
Gray wWillblook down upon you then ?”’ 

‘* Sally,’ he eried, rapturously, ‘ you’re 
the truest friend Ihave. You've put new 
life into me. Win I will.’’ 

“* Ay, and more than the cups and money, 
lad. You'll be victor, and you'll win 
Bertha Gray as sure as my name’s Sally 
Matthews.”’ 

“You dear old friend ! '' and stooping his 
head he kissed her withered cheek that yet 
‘Was as rosy as an apple. 

‘Keep your kisses for the lasses, boy. 
Don’t waste ’em gn au old woman like me,” 
Sally cried, though evidently gratified at 
this mark of attention from her favourite. 

** You’ve done me so much good !’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I feel like a new man.” 

** Yes, and you keep it up, Jesse. Don’t 
Jet a man of ’em all beat you. Bertha won't 
care for Hiram when you’re the hero of the 
village. Mark my words, he’ll be sent to 
the rightabout for you then.’’ 

“Yes. And oh! Sally, I shall have quite 
astore of money to add to my hoard, enough 
to satisfy Farmer Gray, I think.” ; 

“Never you fret about Farmer Gray. 
He’d give his daughter to a hard-working 
lad like you, even if you hadn’t the money ; 
not but what it’l) come in handy for furnish- 
ing and stocking the farm.”’ 

“That’s what I’ve been saving for, Sally. 
As you know, I didn’t want to be penniless 
when I asked her father for my darling.” 

** You'll be tha husband of Bertha Gray 
yet, take my word for it, the master of 
Grassmere Farm, too.’’ 

A slightly troubled expression crossed 
Jesse's open countenance. 

**T never thought of that,’’ he cried. 

** Didn't you? I'll be bound Hiram Robb 
has thought o’ it many a tim» that Bertha 
"ll have.ali her father has w leave. !'ve 
seen him casting sheep’s glances at the old 

ver when its out on festive occasions, 


poet | its value I’ve no doubt, and 
coveting its possession a deal more’n the 


she'll have.’ 

**] would rather she had not so much,"’ 
Jesse sald, thoughtfully. ‘* I would work so 
that she might not miss one single thing to 
which she has been accustomed.” 

** Don’t you fash yourself, my boy. Yonv’e 
a nice, tidy little sum laid by. You'll make 
a far better husband than Hiram Robb. 
What he makes he spends in the alehouse. 
He only thinks of lier money, while you love | 
her for herself. You shan’t want for a good 
word with Farmer Gray, and by this time 
he knows old Sally’s opinions worth having. 
Don’t you show the white feather, led, and 
you’re certain success. But go away now 
afore the games, why you'd be pitching 
your chance indeed.”’ 

There was no doubt about it, Sally Mat- 
thews’ sensible advise comforted the young 
man # great deal. 

He did not stop to consider that a woman’s 
love, which could be influenced and swayed 
as Sally represented Bertha’s could, by 
such things as victories in running and 
leaping, could not ‘be a pure, disinterested 
affection, which stands fast by the object of 
it; through good report and evil report, but 
rather a wash to ride over the other rustic 
belles, and show that, powerful as he might 
be, and victorious over those of his own 
sex, yot that in her hands he would be weak 
as water, and if she chose she could whistle 
him back to her side at any moment, 

Poor Jesse was too straightforward and 

unsophisticated to dream of women’s wiles 
or the complex feelings by / which their 
minds, as well as their hearts, are influ- 
enced and governed. So long as Bertha’s 
love came back to him he would not stop to 
study how that somewhat fickle young 
person’s heart conld be worked upon by the 
victories he knew he could achieve if he 
chose to exert his full powers. 
' Sally had said, ‘‘she must love the 
victor,”’ therefore he must let no one else 
be that victor. She should be his by right 
of his prg@wess. Thus he determined, and 
with Jesse to determined was to do. 


CHAPTER ITI. 

Tur days drew on towards the village 
festival, and still Bertha Gray shed the 
light of her smiles and sweet speeches upon 
Hiram Robb, leaving Jesse Dale out in the 
cold. But the latter did not take it so much 
to heart now. He was boyed up by a secret 
a and old Sally did her best to reassure 

im. 

He was not vain, but he was perfectly 
conscious that he had no rival in the village 
in athletic feats. There was not a man who 
could match him for swiftness in running or 
endurance in feats of strength. He knew 
that Hiram Robb had entered for some of 
the events, but he felt not theslightest fear 
of him. Though fairly tall he had nothing 
like so fine a physique as Jesse, and the 
latter never dreamed that slight, somewhat 
delicate-looking man would prove a formid- 
able rival. 

He was sure of success, because success 
meant Bertha; and he went quietly on his 
way, ignoring, as far as he could, the love- 
scenes which almost daily occurred be- 
tween the girl he was determined to win 
for his wife and the man who was his rival 
in love, aud whom he was inclined to look 
upon in the light of an enemy. 

The day dawned at last, bright and clear 
—just the very day for an outdoor enter- 
tainment. 

The sky was unflecked by clouds, and the 
air was scented with the perfume of migno- 
nette, stocks, wall-flowers, and other 
homely blossoms that grew in luxuriant 

profusion in the cottage gardens. 

Crowds were assembled on the village 





girl. If you only thought on the lass there's 
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Manya ee tree lass wae there, decked 
in her Sunday finery, come to see the 


| prowess displayed by brother or cousin, ov 


lover; and many a lad's heart beat bigh 
with hope when he saw the girl he loved 
sporting the colours he was to wear in race 
or feat, as the case might be. 

Bertha Gray was there, the envy of most 
of the young women, the admiration of most 
of the young men, in spite of the manner in 
which she treated them. 

Not a few curious glances were cast at 
her, and not a few audible remarks were 
made by the other lasses, for, across her 
white dress Bertha wore a scarf of brilliant 
orange colour—a colour which suited to 
perfection her olive skin and dusky eyes 
and hair, but which did not agree at ail 
with the pale blue belt that encircled Jesse 
Dale’s waist. 

** Whose colours does she wear?’ was 
the inquiry passed from lip to Jip when she 
first appeared. 

And various pairs of eyes roved over the 
competitors to see twho was the favoured 
individual, for Bertha was knowr to be 
fickle, and there was no telling whom 
she might favour among her various ad- 
mirers. 

It was only Farmer Gray's men who knew 
of her lately-develeped predilection for 
Hiram Robb. 

In the village it was supposed Jesse Dale 
was still in the ascendant, and much 
discussion ensued when it was seen that 
the young giant’s colours and hers were 
different. 

‘* "Taint Jesse,’ said one, in surprise, as 
Dale was seen to take his place for the first 
race. ‘‘Oan she ha' thrown him over? I 
made sure he was the man as ‘ud wed her, 
but now she ain’t got his colours! ”’ 

** Never does to be too certain o’ any- 
5:7, 5 returned another. 

‘*T say, do tell,’’ cried a pretty girl, who 
had a soft spot in her heart for the hand- 
some Jesse, *‘ who wears his colours? ”’ 

** No one, lest it is yourself, Molly,’’ ex- 
claimed a young fellow near her. ‘* Yourn’s 
blue and hisn’s blue.’’ 

“Yes, but mine’s dark,’’ 
blushing at the imputation. 
mised Alf I’d wear his.’’ 

** Well, I don't see no light blue, so 'spose 
Jesse ain’t got anyone to wear his’n this 
time.” 

‘* Bnt who has orange? I can’t see any- 
body.’ 

** No, there ain't no one here with that 
colour, so we must wait and see.” 

So speculation went on, and the games 
went on at the same time. 

in everything for which he had entered 
Jesse Dale came off victor. 

The light blue cap and belt were ever 
foremost in leaping, wrestling, racing, and 
still no competitor had come forward wear 
ing an orange belt. 

This was during the first part of the pro- 
gramme. Hiram Robb had been close to 
Bertha during this time. 

He was watching with supercilious air 
the efforts the men made. 

‘* How clumsy they are,’’ he said to the 
girl at his side, as one after another they 
failed to clear a very stiff water-jump, and 
got a ducking and rolling in the mud, amid 
the cheers and jeers of the spec- 
tators; but a slight frown contracted 
his brows as he saw Jesse, in apite of 
his hereulean proportions, rose lightly at 
the jump, and clear it with a good two 
feet to spare, the only man who had suc- 
ceeded, and who was greeted with deafen- 
ing applause in consequence. 

“*Shouldn’t have thought that great elod- 
hopper could have done it so neatly,’’ he 
muttered. “‘How they are cheering the 


Molly cried, 
**J--I pro- 





green, for here the sports wero to be held. 


brute ; wants taking down a little. Wait 
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ti, my turn comes, Seo if I don't take 
some of the shine out of him,’ 

** Remember, Hiram, I have set my heart 
on your winning the grand prize this after- 
noon. You assured me that you would,” 
Bertha said. 

‘* So I will. There is nobody here to prove 
a worthy foe to one who has gained every- 

. thing he ever strived for,”’ he said, with a 

double in his tone, and a look from 
his dark eyes that caused hers to droop, 
though Bertha Gray was not, as a rule, 
easily abashed by one of the other sex. 

“That is the reason I wear your colours, 
You told me you have never been beaten in 
@ race?’’ 

“Never. Several times I have been 
‘pitted against champions, who looked down 
upon me because—weill, because I was not 
so broad or so strong as they were,” 

* And you have always beaten them ?’’ 

* Always made them sing small, much to 
their astonishment, Nothing like keeping 
your powers dark.’’ 

* You do not fear anyone here? "* 

** No, indeed,” he said aloud, but in- 
wardly he added, ‘‘except it is that fair- 
headed brute. He may prove a foeman 
worthy even of me; but it will go hard if 
Ido not manage to defeat him some way 
yet. I havesworn you shail be mine, beau- 
tiful Bertha, and mine you shall be, if not 
by fair means—then by foul.” 

Luckily the girl beside him did not know 
the thoughts passing through his mind. 

**i eould not bear to see you defeated,’’ 
she said. 

“* Because you love me so much,’’ he de- 
manded, with another ardentlook, — 

** No, I did not say I loved you,” she re- 
returned, coquettishly. 

‘“ Why, then?” 

‘* After wearing your colours I should die 
of shame and rage if you were defeated. I 
—I think | should hate you if you made me 
® laughing-stoeck. You have promised me 
that silver cup, and have it I must.” 

** Do not fear,’’ he said. ‘‘ Tho cup shall 
be yours.” But even as he spoke so confi- 
dently an icy fear shot through him that he 
might be holding Jesse Dale too lightly in 
his estimation, and it might be he who 
would prove the victor; and by this time 
he knew enough of Bertha's character to 
be certain that she would throw him over, 
as lightly, and for as little reason, as she 
had thrown over others. But he swore in- 
wardly that Jesse Dale should not win the 
prize he coveted. 

And now the great ovent was to come off. 

The Squire had given a large silver cup, 
or rather vase, very handsomely orna- 
mented, as a prize, and to this was added 
a purse containing twenty sovereigns. 

This was at once the envy and admiration 
of the old village. There was not a youth 
but secretly wished he might become the 
possessor of the handsome prize. But they 
were tolerably certain that, barring acci- 
dents, it would fail to Jesse Dale, for none 
of them were a match for him. There was, 
however, the chance that some accident 
might happen; and though they did not 
wish anything serious to befall Jesse still 
there was a sort of half undefined feeling 
that if he were to meet with some slight 
mishap in a previous race it would equalise 
matters more for tlie remaining com- 
petitors. : 

It was to be asteeple-chase, and was open 
to all comers, some of the other events 
being confined to the lads of the village. 
Consequently there were a good number of 
entries, and amongst the names down was 
that of Hiram Robb. 

And now the bell rang for the competitors 
to get ready. 

Hiram left Bertha’s side, and strode 
negligently towards the tent. He would 





not let anyone see that he. was in the least |. 


anxious about winning the grand prize of 
the day. ; 

Presently the second bell rang, and the 
competitors appeared at the starting post. 
There were some twenty of them, sand 
conspicuous among them was Jesse Dale, by 
reason of his great height and magnificent 
physique. 

One of the last to appear was Hiram 
Robb, and a murmur ran throagh the 
assembly when it was seen that the colour 
he sported matched that worn by Bertha 
Gray. 

““She’ve thrown 
stranger |’’ was the audible comment th 
passed from lip to lip as many curious pairs 
of eyes travelled from the young man with 
the“orange belt round his waist to the girl 
with the orange scarf aeross her shoulder. 

‘* Happen like he'll have his work todo if 
he thinks to beat Jesse,’’ said one. 

“ Ha, ha!” Jaughed another; ‘‘ be ain’t 
much to look at ; he’s as thin as a lath. He 
can't have no staying power.”’ 


** Mebeo there’s more in him than there |. 


looks,’’ said an older man. ‘‘Them wiry 
fellows often beats the stronger ones for 
endurance.” ’ 

But the others only scoffed at this idea, 
He must be mad to even fancy that for one 
moment he eould t near Jesse. Why, 
wasn’t Jesse the holder of more cups and 
championships than the whole of the rest 
of them put together? And was it likely 
he was going to be beaten by a mere out- 
sider ? 

But allthese comments were put an end 
to by the competitors starting, when every 
head was craned to get a good view, and 
mouths gaped too wide open with excitement 
and astonishment to be capable of further 
talking. 

It was a mile race, three times round the 
course ; but what made it rather formidable 
were the amountand height of the obstacles 
the steeplechasers had to get gver before 
reaching the goal. 

There were hedges, ditches, five-barred 
gates, and, to crown all, the celebrated 
water-jump, which proved too much already 
for many of the competitors in a much 
shorter race. 

Now three times they would have to en- 
counter this obstacle; and if any should 
prove successful in clearing it once, or even 
twice, it was felt that he must be a good 
man indeed who would clear it for the third 
time at the end of a fatiguing race, when 
breath and staying-power would both have 
been tried to their utmost. 

It ‘was the race of the day, and, conse- 
quently, was watched with breathless in- 
terest by the spectators. 

In the first round most of the steeple- 
chasers came to grief at the water-jump; 
but many of them, picking themselves up, 
with their gay jerseys, all bedraggled, 
pluckily continued the race, though they 
must have known their chance was hopeless. 

And still Jesse sped on easily and lightly, 
as though hé had not already been under- 
going a good deal of exertion, with a long 
stride, that covered the ground in marvel- 
lously quick fashion, leaving most of the 
others well in the rear. 

When the water-jump was reached for the 
second time there were only four who 
cleared it; two of them being Jesse Dale 
and Hiram Robb. 

** Blessed if there ain’t more in that dark 
chap than we thought,’’ exclaimed one man 
in excitement. ‘‘ See there, he’s a creeping 
up on Jesse, and how he do take they fenees 
to be sure. Who'd a thought it?’’ 

Now the excitement grew, as it was seen 
the other two dropped far behind, and it 
virtually resolved itself into a race between 
Jesse and the stranger. 


‘Loud shouts arese as they drew.near the 
water-jump for the last time, and it was 
plain to most observers they were running 
neck and neck. sa 

** Blue wina! No, orange is first! Blue 
for ever! liurrah fot orange! '’ were the 
stentorinn shoa@ts that rose up from various 
powerful lungs as the rivals came along side 
by side. 

Jesse Dale sudden! 
that he had a formi 
with in Hiram Robb. 

He had been taking matters ie 
not exerting himself. over much, thinking he 


awoke to the fact 
ble foe to eontend 


Jesse. over for Pe had outdistanced all the rest, when he be- 


eeame aware that his rival was 
him, and that his dark face was nearly on a 
level with his own. 

‘‘ Win this race I will!'’ he muttered dog- 
gedly through his teeth; for, with the 
superstition often found in eountrymen 
allied with great bodily strength and 
vigour, he felt firmly convineed that Bertha 
Gray’s Jove depended on his being the 
victor. 

In earnest he put forth his strength, but 
found that he had been holding his slight 
antagonist in too light estimation ; " 
strive as he would, he could not outdistance 
him. Slowly, but surely, be was gaining 
upon him, till, as they neared the water 
jump, he was a foot or two ahead, 

A feeling akin to despair took possession 
of Jesse. Never before had he been beaten, 
but then never before had he been pitted 
against such an antagonist. — 

There was another thing, too, in Hiram’s 
favour. He was perfectly fresh when he 
began the race, whereas Jesse had n in 
nearly every one that had gone before, and, 
strong as he was, the exertion must tell 
upon him. 

The water-jump was bat a few yards from 
the winning post. . Whoever cleared .it 
first of those two would undoubtedly be the 
winner. ; 

A smile of triumph crossed Hiram’s dark 
face as he heard the shout, ‘‘ Orange wins, 
orange -isfirst, orange for ever!’’ as he 

athered himself for the leap some feet in 
ront of his rival. 

“Ah, ah!’’ he thought, exultingly, “I 
have beaten you here, my gigantic friend, 
and I have beaten you there as well,’’ turn- 
ing a swift glance in the direction where 
Bertha Gray stood, close to the winning 
post, her face flushed, and her eyes spark- 
ling with excitement and gratified pride. 


silver cup. 

Pride goes before all. 

That look at Bertha was fatal. Whether 
it distracted his attention from what was in 
front of him or whether his very security 
made him careless, it is impossible to say ; 
but the fact remains, he either miscaleu- 
lated the distance, or did not allow himself 
spring enough, so that he barely cleared the 
opposite bank. 

He made a desperate effort to seeure a 
foothold, partially succeeded when the 
treacherous mud gave way beneath his feet, 
and he rolled back into the water, jus} as 
Jesse with light, but powerful spring, 
lauded clear of the water, and in a few 
swift strides reached the winning post 
alone. i 

The shouts and hurrahs that arosé were 
deafening, when it was seen in spite of all, 
the favourite had won ; and as Hiram Robb 
slowly picked himself up from the shallow 
water, his jersey and bright orange belt 
smeared and di with the mud in 
which he had rolled, he had the satisfaction 
of hearing, instead of his own, his rival's 
name on every tongue. 

But this was not all he had to endure; 
for, as he drew near the winning post with 
ao Lonelealeash a abt, ne he Gomhe satan 
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saw Bertha Gray with the tears of rage and 
mortification rising in her dark eyes, tear 
from her shoulder the orange scarf she had 
worn all day, and trample it in the dust at 
her feet ; and as he came up to her, oxpect- 
ing that at least she would accord him some 
word of sympathy after the not unworthy 
fight he had made to gain the cup for her, 
she deliberately turned her back upon him, 
and, going up to Jesse, who was surrounded 
by an admiring, gaping crowd, she slipped 
her hand into his arm, and looked ap into 
his flushed and heated face with a glance 
that well-nigh bewildered the young man, 
and set his pulses madly beating with a kind 
of delirious joy. 

**1 am so glad you have won, Jesse!”’ she 
whispered, softly, ignoring the fact that she 
had been openly wearing Hiram Robb’s 
colours all day. 

But Jesse was too happy in having her 

onse more hanging upon his arm, and lodk- 
ing up into his eyes with the lovelight 
shining in her own, to question her motives, 
or the sincerity of her congratulations. 
_ Old Sally’s words were ringing in his 
ears. ‘‘ You go in and win, lad. You'll 
win more than the cupsand money. Yon'll 
win Bertha Gray as well. She won't look 
down.on you when you carry home all them 
prizes."’ , 


She had been a true prophet. Was not 


‘Bertha, as of old, making much of him, and 


telling him there was no one like him in the 
world ? 

Poor Jesse was as simple in the hands of 
one of the weaker sex as he was strong and 
powerful when competing with members of 
his own. : 

He did not know that Bertha's change of 
tactics was due to her desire to possess 
the silver cup which Hiram had promised 
her. He was intoxicated with delight to 
feel once more the touch of her fingers, to 
hear again the soft accents of that voice 
which had not addressed him at all lately. 

“I swore I would. win for your sake, 
Bertha,’’ he said, tenderly. 

_ “For me?” she queried, with the most 
innocent air imaginable. 

** Yes, for you, Bertha! I was not rnun- 
ning for the prizes. It was you, and you 
only, I was thinking of.’ ‘ 

‘“* You won those prizes for me, Jesse?” 
coquettishly. 

“ For you,” he’ repeated, ‘‘ only for you.”’ 

** And the large vase? ’’ 

**Kach aud every one of them.” 

** Mine, all mine,”’ 

‘* All yours, Bertha, only--——’’ 

“Only what?” 

‘“* This,"’ stooping his head over hers, and 
whispering into her ear, ‘* with them will 
you take me as well? ’”’ 

And unabashed, she answered back,— 

‘* Yes, Jesse, I will take you as well,’ 

In spite of the crowds,.the young- man 
would have taken her into his arms and 
kissed her in sight of the whole people, so 
overjoyed was he; but, at that moment, a 
voice at his ear made him start, and face 
the intruder. 

It was Hiram Robb. His face was very 
pale, but this might have been from the 
fall. He held out one hand to Jesse, while 
the surrounding crowd looked curiously to 
see what he would do after the defeat, which 
had so nearly been a victory for him. 

“Let me congratulate you, Dale,’’ he 
said, in a quiet voice. ‘‘ It was a fair con- 
test, and—the best man has won.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
“*T HOPE oe are satisfied now, Sally ? ”’ 
“* Ay, my lamb, I’m satisfied, only I should 


ha’ been more so if: you hadna taken ap wi’ 
Hiram Robb so mach a little time back.”’ 
“ What does that matter?” 
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** A good deal, I think.’’ 
** Phsaw. Hiram knows I was only having 
a little dirtation with him.”’ 

** He thought it was more ’n that, I’ be 
bound.” 

* Look how I vom f he takes it! ’’ 

** Yes,”’ dubiously ; “‘ he takes it quietly, 
‘cos he can't help himself.” 

‘* Sally, you were always unjust to Hiram. 
Why, everybody says nothing could be 
handsomer than the way he behaved after 
his defeat.’’ 

The old woman shook her head. 

**T may be unjust,’’ she muttered, ‘' but 
1 don’t like it. I'd rather see a man 


rampage around than bottle it up as he | 
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does. 
**T have no patience with you, Sally,’’ 
Bertha cried. ‘‘ What has Hiram got to 
bottle up ?”’ 

“There, there, my lamb, don't you get 
angry.’’ Sally said, soothingly. ‘I don’t 
like Hiram Robb, and mebbe I’m unjust, 
but Idon’t think he’ll forgive easily.” 

** What has he got to forgive ?’’ 

** Well, child, I ain’t partial to him, I 
own, but you did not treat him altogether 
right, and then I think he made sure of 
winning the vase.”’ 

* You are absurd, Sally. I am sure he 
bebaved most handsomely. Jesse would 
never have come up and shaken hands if 
Hiram had been the winner.”’ 

“*T b’lieve that.’’ 
ee Well, it’s not fair to speak against 

im.’’ 

* P’raps it ain’t,’”’ the old woman ad- 
mitted, adding, however, earnestly, ‘* Don't 
you have nothing more to do with him, 
Bertha, my lamb, now you're goin’ to be 
married to Jesse.” - 

‘Leave me to take care of myself,” 
Bertha said, with a toss of her head. ‘I 
know very well what ITamabout. Because 
I have promised to marry Jesse Iam not 
going to give up all my amusement. I sup- 
pose you think 1 ought not to say a word to 
another man now ?’”’ 

“Oh, my lamb, be careful,’ the old 
woman said, earnestly. 

‘*T will be careful enough, never fear,”’ 
Bertha returned. ‘* Jesse is well off. It is 
not likely I shail throw him over for Hiram, 
who could not even win the vase I had set 
my heart upon.” 

Sally Matthews sighed, but wisely said 
no more. 

Partial as she was to the ‘girl she could 
not help seeing that she was frivolous and 
selfish, not at all capable of returning a 
great or disinterested passion. 

It was of herself she always thought, 
never of others, but Sally consoled herself 
with ths hope that constant companionship 
with a nature like Jesse’s must tend to ele- 
vate her, and remove the dross that was 
clinging around it. 

Tho whole village knew that once more 
Jesse Dale had been reinstated as first in 
Bertha’s regard, and was actually now 
her affianced husband; but many doubts 
were expressed as to whether he would 
really lead her to the. altar after all, her 
fickleness was so well known. 

But this time she seemed to be in earnest, 
and nothing oceurred to mar the felicity of 
the happy bridegroom. 

Bertha was all sweet smiles and loving 
attentions. 

Hiram Robb kept at distance, and did 
nothing to arouse Jesse’s dormant jealousy, 
which had been so fierce and keen during 
the time his rival had been favoured. 

Farmer Gray professed himself quite 
satisfied with his prospective son-in-law, 
and it seemed as though Jesse’s barque was 
safely steered into 2 smiling and sure 
haven, with not a cloud to dim the bright- 
ness of his prospects. 





| 
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With the diffidence of an honest nature 
Jesse had been half afraid to speak toe 
Farmer Gray on the subject of his wish to 
marry his only child. 

He feared that it might be thought be 
was influenced by her comparative riches ; 
but the farmer soon set his mind at rest on 
that seore. 

** Don't trouble to explain, lad,’’ he ex- 
claimed, heartily. ‘‘No need to teli me 
you're not after her bit o’tin. It's plain as 


| the eyes in your face that you worship her 


as L did her mother. I only hope she may 
be spared to make your home happy longer 
than my dear wife was spared to me,” and 
the tears glistened in the eyes of the old 
man, who yet loved the memory of the fair 
young wife who had been taken from him 
go early, and whose place he had never 
filled up. 

Jesse wrung Farmer Gray’s hand in silent 
sympathy. The two men understood each 
other. 

‘* 1 wil) do my best to make ber happy,”’ 
the younger one said, ‘* and I am not penni- 
less. Ihave a nice little sum saved up, 
and there are all my prizes,’’ he added, 
with pardonable pride. 

* All the better, lad, to begin housekeep- 
ing upon,’”’ the farmer returned ; * better 
there should be a little on both sides. But I 
tell you, Jesse, I would give my gir! to you if 
you hadn’t a penny, ‘cos I know you're 
saving, and wouldn't make ducks and drakes 
o’ her money.”’ 


‘Indeed, I will try to deserve your 
eonfidence, Mr. Gray,’' Jesse said, earn- 
esthy. 


**T know it, boy; that's why I give her to 
you with a light heart, and I’m certain you 
won't grudge the old father a place at his 
hearth when he’s too old to work; for, 
Jesse, I can't part with my girl. You must 
live here with me.’’ 

**Grudge you a place in your own home, 
Mr. Gray? I could never do that. 1 shall 
always be grateful to you for your goodness 
to me in allowing me to marry your 
daughter. I—I think I shall have enough 
saved to get her a smal! home. Not like 
this, of course——”’ 

‘*Wouldn’t think of it, my boy. I? you 
marry my gir) you must live here and man- 
age things for me. You see, Jesse, I’m a 


bit old now. I'd like a little rest sometimes, 


and that Icould have if I knew there was 
someone capable of managing the farm ; and 
—I can trust you. You would look after 
my interests.’’ 

‘Indeed I would, sir,’’ earnestly. ‘I 
would try to repay your kindness.’ 

**T believe you, Jesse. Now go and find 
Bertha. You two had better settle the 
wedding-day. I want it over before the 
eorn harvest, for I shall want your help 
then, my son.”’ 

Only too pleased to be sent on such an 
errand, Jesse went in search of Bertha, to 
press her to mame an early day for the 
wedding. 

Though coqguetting a little at first the 
girl was soon. prevailed upon to name a day 
before the cutting of the corn should be 
commenced, 

In that primitive country-place a honey- 
moon was unthought of. The wedding 
festivities might last for two or three days 
but at the end of them the newly-married 
couple were expected to once more resume 
their ordinary occupations, and settle down 
to their married life. 

Bertha was the more ready to accede to 
Jesse’s request, as since the announcement 
of her engagement she found that she had 
no one to flirt with. 

All the men kept atg respectful distance ; 
and as for Hiram Robb, he totally ignored 
the fact that there had been any love-paa- 
sages between them. 
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She was rather ap at this, and tried 
to exercise her wiles upon him, but unsuc- 
cessfully. Even Sally Matthews could find 
nothing wrong with his deportment towards 
the bride-elect, and half hoped that, after 
all, she had misjudged him, and worried 
herself with fears for nothing. 

Hiram never once alluded to his defeat ; 
only when the silver cup was brought home 
and displayed at the supper that Farmer 
Gray gave in honour of the victor a strange 
gleam shot into his eyes, which only the 
old woman noticed, and which troubled her 
for a time ; but it passed so quickly, and he 
was so quiet and unconcerned, that she 
asked herself was it not fancy on her part? 

So the days passed on, and BerthaGray’s 
wedding-day drew near. 

Jesse Dale was almost perfectly happy. 
There had been nothing to enflame his 
jealousy, and his love for his beautifal 
fiancée increased every moment that 
brought him closer to the goal of his hopes. 

“Jesse, what’s this thatSally tells me? 
You don't mean to say you keep money 
under your bed ? 'Tis a dangerous practice, 
lad,’ Farmer Gray said to his prospective 
son-in-law a couple of days before. the 
wedding. 

** Tt’s only a matter of a hundred pounds 
or so,’ Jesse said; “those last prizes I 
won.”’ 

‘Why didn’t you take it to the bank, 
Dale? "’ 

** Well,” Jesse answered, with a somewhat 
shamefaced air, ‘‘ I kept it out to buy some- 
thing for Bertha.” 

**You’ve bought her quite enough lad. 
You’li turn her head. You take it to the bank 
and put it with the other. Nothing like 
having a nest-egg, and it’s much safer there 
than her. The doors were open all day 
long, aud with tramps about one never 
knows what might happen. It’s too much to 
loge.’’ 

“Tf you think I ought,’’ Dale said, ‘* I will 
take it at once.” 

“Yes, lad, I do. 
having much money in the house, 
tracts bad characters.’’ 

** Only no one knows it is here,’’ smiled 


I don't care about 
It at- 


Jesse. 

‘Sally found it, and others might, too; 
and perhaps they might not be so honest as 
she is.” 

‘Quite right, sir. I will take it to- 
morrow,’ Jesse said, inwardly resolving 
that while he lodged the hundred pounds in 
the bank, the odd money, which amounted 
to about ten pounds, should yet be spent on 
a wedding present for his darling, so soon 
to be his own now. 

Farmer Gray excused him from work on 
the morrow, so that he might go and lodge 
the money safely at the bank. 

Nothing was said openly as to the purport 
of his visit to the neighbouring town. Only 
Farmer Gray and Sally Matthews knew the 
object of it, but he had whispered to Bertha, 
as he kissed her red lips in the porch, before 
he set out, that he meant to bring hera 
wedding gift, some ornament that she 
should wear on her bridal morn, and in her 

ratitude for the expected present she 

issed him back with a warmth she did not 
often bestow upon him, and told him to 
make as much haste as he could, as she 
should be impationt for his return. 

Away he went, happy in his love, and 
satisfied that the eagerness she showed 
for his return was on his own occount. He 
did not know how much the promised 
present had to do with it, and Bertha 
stood in the porch watching his stalwart 
form as he strode away, the picture of life 
and strength, with the sun shining on his 
yellow curls and turning them to gold. 
But it was not so much of her handsome 
Lover she was thinking as conjecturing what 





form the present he had promised her would 
e, 4 

As slie stood there in the brilliant sun- 
shine a dark shadow seemed to fall across 
her for an instant, shutting out the light of 
day. It was gone in an instant; but a 
sudden chill came over her. The shadow 
took the form of Hiram Robb. 

“Is anybody there ?’’ she called, but only 
the echoes of her own voice answered her. 
*T am foolish,’’ she muttered to herself. 
** Of course, all the men were at work at 
that time of the day; it was only a passing 
cloud, Sally,”’ she said, going into the 
kitchen where the old woman was at work 
preparing the substantial meal that was 
consumed by the men in the middle of the 
day, ‘‘ Sally, was there anyone in here ?”’ 

Sally looked up from the solid suet dump- 
lings she was manipulating, preparatory to 
putting them into a large saucepan of boil- 
ing water she had ready on the fire. 

**T saw no one,” she atiswered. 

** None of the men came in?’’ persisted 
Bertha. 

** Not that I saw, my lamb; but I'll go and 
seo.” 

She went over the house but soon came 
back, declaring there was no one about. 

“T fancied I saw Hiram Robb,’’ Bertha 
said. : 

The old woman started, and looked at her 
keenly. 

‘““ What should he want about the house 
now ?’’ she asked. 

“T daresay it was only fancy. It doos not 
matter,’ the girl said, carelessly, as she 
moved away. 

The old woman looked disturbed, however. 

**He didn’t know Jesse was going,’’ she 
muttered, ‘‘ or I’ve no donbt he'd be a phil- 
andering after Bertha, and trying to make 
her change her mind even now. I'l} go 
and see if he’s where he ought to be—at 
work.”’ 

Dropping the dumplings into the boiling 
water, Saily went out into the sunshine, and, 
made her way to where she knew the farmer 
and his men would be at work. 

‘‘ Anything the matter?’’ Gray asked, 
as he saw her. 

**No,’’ she answered. She could not tell 
him that she was vaguely troubled and dis- 
turbed by what Bertha had told her. 

**.T only came, to have a look round.’’ ®7y 

In spite of being old her eyes were keen, 
and quickly scanned the field. There were 
Mike, Tom, Bill, and the others, but where 
was Hiram Robb? Ah, yes, there he was 
in a corner of the field; and with a heart 
unconsciously lightened.of a load, the old 
woman retraced her steps to the house. 
Bertha must have made a mistake when she 
supposed she had seen him. All the men, 
save one, were present at the midday meal, 
and that absent one was Jesse Dale. 

No comment was made on his absence, as 
the farmer did not expect him back till 
evening. 

When the supper horn was blown, and the 
hungry men came treoping in with their 
appetites sharpened by the day’s labour, 
and sat round the table, there was still a 
place vacant—Jesse Dale's. 

‘*T wonder what keeps the lad ?’’ Farmer 
Gray remarked, as he earved the huge 
round of cold salted beef. ‘‘ He ought to 
have been back the last hour or more!” 

‘* Happen-like he’s getting grand things 
for to-morrow,”’ one of the men said, with a 
look and giggle at the bride, that was meant 
to be humorous. 

The meal progressed, but still there was 
no sign of Jesse, and the wonderment in- 
creased as to what could be detaining 
him. 

Of the two women, it was the old servant 
who was fidgetty and uncomfortable; the 
bride-elect showed no signs of anxiety. 





‘* He'll be back, never fear,’ Bertha said, 
confidently. ‘‘He promised me a grand 
we Perhaps he’s had to wait 
for that?” 


Old Sally, however, was not at ease. 
When the men had gone out after their 
supper she stopped the farmer as he was 
about to follow them, 

‘* Master,” she said, “‘ what can have 
come to the lad?” 

**T daresay it’s all right, Sally,’’ Farmer 
Gray returned. 
safe and sound.” i 

**I don’t like it,master,’’ she continued. 
** Jesse Dale had a large sum with him ; per- 
haps he's been robbed, and——’*—-— 

Sally, what ails you?” he interrupted. 
‘* Because the boy is a little late, that’s no 
reason for thinking that any harm should 
have happened to him.”’ 

“Tm afear'd, master,’ she persisted. 
‘*He had the money, and I know he was in 
ahurry to get back, ’cos he told me we 
might see him much sooner than we ex- 
pected, and now it’s ten o’clock.” 

‘‘ Something has detained him. We'll see 
him in the morning, depend upon it. Jesse 
Dale will be no laggard on his wedding 
morn.’’ 

But Sally was not to be convinced, and 
it was with a heavy heart that she saw the 
doors made fast for the night, and knew 
that Jesse Dale was not within the house. 

Farmer Gray thought it a little odd that 
the young man did not return by midnight, 
bat he could not bring himself to believe 
that anything serious had happened to him; 
and as he pointed out to the faithful old 
servant, who urged him to make inquiries, 
it was too late that night to do anything, 
the bank had been shut long since, but if 
Jesse did notappear by then he would ride 
over the first thing in the morning, and see 
if anything had been heard of him. ‘ 

With this the old woman had to be con- 
tent; but she never closed her eyes all 
night, thinking of the absent youth, and 
wondering what thie shadow meant. 

Two orttireé times she thought she heard 
him knock, and crept out of bed to let him 
in ; but when she opened the front door there 
was nobody, and a deadly chill settled down 
upon her, chasing away the momentary hope 
that had sprung up. 

Onee she went to his bedroom, fancying 
that perhaps after all he was there peace- 


fully sleeping; but the cold moonlight shone _ 


with a ghastly gleam upon an empty bed, 
and she crept back to ber own small cham- 
ber more than ever disheartened, and cer- 
tain that the shadow seen by Bertha had 
been an omen of misfortune. 

Meanwhile the bride-elect did not allow 
fears or forebodings to disturb the serenity 
of her slumbers. 


She was porfectly certain nothing would, 


keep Jesse from her side the following 
day. f 

She slept sweetly, and her dreams were 
pleasant ones. She saw herself robed in 
white, plighting her troth to her betrothed ; 
but somehow, unaccountably, when the 
ring was on her finger, and the bridegroom 
bent forward to bestow upon her the bridal 
kiss, the lips that touched hers were not 
Jesse’s, but Hiram's. 

She rose early, and inspected the bridal 
finery that she was so soon to don, and the 
presents that Jesse had lavished upon her. 
What more would he bring her? she won- 
dered. . ’ 

She had hinted that she would like a 
thick gold chain. Was that what he meant 
to purchase for her ? 

Fall of pleasant auticipations of the com- 
ing ceremony, Bertha descended to the 
garden, where the grass was yet dew-laden, 
and the roses were sending out their 
sweetest perfume. 





** He'll turn up presently, 
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She gathered some white ones to twine 
into a chaplet to adorn her dark hair. 

She was busily engaged choosing the 
fairest when she heard a step on the gravel 
near. 

“It is Jesse,’’ she thought. “I will 
vunish him for not coming home last night. 
{ will pretend I have not heard him.’’ 

And she stooped lower over the fragrant 
rose-bush, apparently absorbed in her em- 

oyment. 
Per nonished, after a few moments, to find 
that she was not clasped in his arms, she 
looked up; but the next moment started 
back as a shadow fell athwart her, and, in- 
stead of Jesse’s ruddy face, she saw Hiram’s 
dark visage bent on her with an inscrutable 
look in the eyes. 

**You!’’ she ejaculated, startled. 

‘Yes, it is I,’’ he cried, coming a step 
nearer, and she could feel that his eyes 
were glowing with a blood red fire as he 
seemed to devour her face. ‘‘ Let me be 
the first to congratulate you on the happi- 
ness that awaits you on this your wedding- 
morn.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


THERE was no doubt that Farmer Gray 
grew anxious when he found that there was 
still no signs of Jesse Dale when he came 
down the next morning. 

Sally’s fears had infected him, and he 
wanted no persuasion to mount a horse and 

ride into the town. 

’ He did not say anything to Bertha as to 
his errand. 

Somehow, he was weighted down by an 
unaceountable apprehension. It seemed so 
strange that the lad should not turn up on 
his wedding-day. 

He rode to the bank, and here he received 
the first confirmation of his fears. 

Nothing had been seen or heard of Jesse 
the preceding day. 

Terribly alarmed, Farmer Gray pursued 
his inquiries, with the result that nobody 
seemed to have seen the young man since 
he left the farm. 

Afraid that Jesse might have been the 
victim of some fon! play he went to the 
police station before he turned his horse’s 
head homewards, which he did at length, 
with a heavy heart? 

How was he to tell his darling that her 
lover was missing ? 

Any faint hope he might have had that he 
would find Jesse at the farm on his return 
was dispelled when Bertha fiew to meet 
him, a mixture of indignation and auxiety 
on her face. 

** Father,’’ she cried, “‘ it is nearly eleven 
o'clock, and Jesse has-not returned. It-is 
too bad of him. It isso unlucky for a bride 
to be kept waiting at the altar.”’ - 

** My poor little girl,’ he said, brokenly. 

“Father, what is it?’ she exclaimed, 
“you have bad news?” 

Then he told her as gently as he could 
the fact of Jesse’s disappearance. 

Berth broke. out into stormy weeping, 
which was as much wounded self-love as 
grief for her lover’s possible fate. It was 
so horribly annoying, when all her finery 
was ready, 

Sally listened quietly to what the farmer 
had to say. 

‘“T knew it,’’ she said. ‘‘I knew there 
would be no wedding this day.’’ 
“ How did you know. Did Jesse say any- 
thing to you?’’ demanded Bertha, between 
hersobs, - 


* No, he only asked me to look after you 
during his absence, which he'd make as 


short as possible,’’ Sally said. 


“IT dont know what I mean by it, my 
lamb,’’ the old woman returned sorrowfully; 
‘only it seemed borne in upon me that, 
somehow, you’d never be the poor boy's 
bride. I've thought so ever since--—’’ 

“ Since when? ”’ 

** Since that black-browed stranger came 
wi’ his crafty ways and smooth tongue.’’ 

** How absurd you are, Sally. You'll be 
saying next that Hiram Robb has something 
to do with Jesse’s disappearance,’’ Bertha 
said, irritably. 

** Heaven forgive me, I believe he has,’’ 
Sally muttered to herself. But she would 
not say so openly. ‘* What’s to be done 
now, master ?’’ she asked, turning to the 
farmer, 

“We can do nothing but wait,’’ he re- 
plied,‘ and see whether anythings turns 
u %? 


p- 

** And the fowls and puddings ?’' Even in 
the midst of her very real anxiety:regarding 
the uncertainty of Jesse’s fate Sally's 
thoughts reverted to things she was pre- 
paring for the wedding-feast. 

** Serve them up at the usual hour; the 
men must have their dinner. Come, lass,’’ 
to his daughter, ‘‘dry your eyes; no good 
will be done by spoiling them. Perhaps, 
after all, Jesse may yet surprise us by turn- 
ing up in time for the ceremony.”’ 

But that time came and went, and still 
the bridegroom was absent; and the bride 
passed from fits of anger to fits of weeping, 
as she alternately raged at Jesse for daring 
to put such a slight upon her in the face 
of all-the village, and bewailed him as 
dead. 
Tt was not till towards evening that all 
uncertainty as to the fate of Jesse Dale was 
removed. 

A member of the police’ came to Grass- 
mere Farm, and asked for Farmer Gray. 
‘We've found something, sir!’ the man 
said, respectfully. : 
“‘Hush, not out here. Come into this 
room,’’ Bertha’s father said, as he saw by 
the policeman’s face that the news he had 
to tell was grave. ‘“ My daughter might 
hear, and as she was to be married to- 


ay--——~ 


*T understand, sir. Poor young fellow; 

he's had another bridal."’ 

** You mean to say ?.”’ 

‘**¥ mean that there has been foul ‘murder 

done."’ 

** Murdered! Good Heaven, you do not 

mean that Jesse Dale has been murdered ? ’’ 

gasped the farmer in a horrified tone, 
is rubicund face turning pale at the bare 

idea. . 

“I'm sorry, siz; but it is so.”’ 

** Tell me how, when, and where ? ”’ 

‘* Well, sir, after your notice as he was a- 
missing of course we searched; but it 
wasn’t till awhile ago that we found any 
traces of him. He’s alying in Dinglewood 
Dell a corpse!” 

**] can’t belieye it; it’s too horrible. 
Poor, poor lad!"’ 

** Please, we want you to come and see 
him afore he’s moved,’’ the policeman con- 
tinued. | 

Stunned and dazed by this awful calamity 
that had come so suddenly Farmer Gray fol- 
lowed the man to the beautiful, but 
secluded, copse that was known by the 
name of Dinglewood Dell. There was a 
short cut through this to the village, which 
Farmer Gray's men sometimes used. 

The corpse, however, was some distance 
from {this path, concealed under a dense 

mass of undergrowth. 
It might have lain there undiscovered for 
montis, as few penetrated to where it was 
found. It was onlyjby careful searching 





“Then what do you mean by saying you | that it was at last spied by an extra keen 
knew there would be no wedding this day ’’ | pair of eyes. 
angrily. At the very first glance the farmer saw 


that his intended son-in-law had, indeed, 
been cruelly done to death. 
The handsome face was distorted and 
pale, the hands were clenched, and a ghastly 
wound showed that a murderous blow had 
been struck in a dastardly manner from 
behind. 
That Jesse had made a fight for his life, 
even after he had been wounded, was shown 
by the fact that in one of his clenched 
hands there yet remained a scrap of cloth 
to which a button was attached. 
It was supposed that he was struck from 
behind when walking along the path, that 
the blow rendered him senseless; that the 
murderer, who must have heen possessed 
of herculean strength, then, thinking he 
was dead, took him up in order to hide the 
corpse; that Jesse reviving had turned 
upon the assassin, and a straggle must have 
ensued which ended by the desperately 
wounded man getting another stab, which 
proved fatal. 
With such foree had this second blow 
been struck that the blade of the knife had 
broken short off in the wound. 
it was evident he must have been attacked 
soon after he left Gragsniere Farm the day 
before, and the money he was to have taken 
to the bank was missing. 
The corpse was carried back to Grassmere 
Farm, as being the nearest place, to await 
the inquest thet must follow. 
So ended Bertha Gray's wedding day. 
Jesse Dale, who was to have been her 
exultant bridegroom, lay a disfigured corpse 
in the small chamber that had been his in 
life, on his breast the white roses that his 
betrothed had plucked to twine in her bridal 
wreath. 
Bertha would not see him. She had a 
horror of death ; but all the men went to 
take a last look at the’comrade they had 
liked even while they envied him. 
Sally, who had taken up a position near 
the bed, narrowly watched the men.as they 
filed in and out; but, above all, she seru- 
tinised Hiram Robb. 
The old woman’s eyes were dry, but there 
was a strange glitter in them as she fixed 
them on the face of the man she suspected ; 
but Hiram bore the scrutiny well. There 
wads no trace of any feoling, save one of 
awed pity, on his features as he gazed at 
the lineaments of his rival, fixed and rigid 
in death. 
Not a muscle moved as he looked at the 
powerful form extended there—that form 
which only yesterday was instinct with a 

lorious life and strength, and was now an 
inanimate mess of clay, that would soon 
turn to decay and corruption. 

Jesse Dale’s career on earth was ended. 

He wanted nothing more, noteven Bertha 
Gray’s smiles. Her words, her soft caresses, 
would have no power to waken him from the 
slumber that sealed his eyelids; the arms 
that enfolded him, instead of being her 
soft, rounded ones, were the fleshless ones 


+ of the grim destroyer death. 


Such thoughts as these may have passed 
through Hiram Robb’s mind as he gazed at 
the corpse; but, if they did, his outward 
demeanour gave no sign of them; there 
was no exultation in his manner, only 2 
subdued sorrow and regret for the dreadful 
fate that had overtaken his rival. 

Even old Sally was pazzled. Supersti- 
tious as she was, she thought the corpse 
would surely make some sign if confronted 
with its murderer; but, in vain she looked 
for even the faintest flicker of an eyelid. 

**Am I wrong ?*' she muttered to herself, 
when Hiram had followed the otbers. ‘And 
had he really no hand in compassing Jesse's 
death ?”’ 

Sadly she watched beside the bed. 
** You loved her so well,’”’ she murmured, 








apostrophising the corpse. ‘“‘My lamb 
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would ha’ been safe wi’ you ; but now, will 
that black-browed st r win her? Oh! 
if I could only know who had done you to 
death—who had robbed you of your money 
—I would give him up to justice; but how 
ean I find out? Who had any interest in 
your death save Hiram? Yet, one must be 
sure. You asked me to look after your dar- 

ing. 1 will do it, and save her from harm 
if 1 can.”’ 

So she spoke. almost as if that rigid 
figure could understand. her; but the cold 
pale lips never answered. They had uttered 
their last words on earth. 

An inquest was held; but nothing was 
elicited at it. 

only was questioned among the resi, 
though she had. nothing save suspicions, 
unfounded suspicions they would have 
rn she well knew, against Hiram 

bb. 

What was the use of saying anything? 
Not one of the men had been missing from 
his work on the day Jesse was murdered. 
She herself, actuated by some unaccount- 
able impulse, had been down to the fields 
and counted them, 

There was not, apparently, the slightest 
suspicion attaching to any one, no cause for 
jealousy or hatred, for Hiram had congratu- 
lated his successful rival in the most 
hearty manner, and had evidently only 
been amuwing himself by flirting a little 
with Bertha. 

No, there was nothing to fasten it upon 
anyone, and ,it was put down to tramps, 
particularly as no trace of the money was 
discovered. 

Had one of Farmer Gray’s men been the 
murderer and stolen the money it would 
have been pretty certain that sooner or 
later he would have betrayed himself by 
lavishing about his ill-gotten gains. 

But, narrowly as old Sally watched, she 
could discover no trace of this either with 
Hiram or his companions. 

So all that was mortal! of Jesse Dale was 
laid in his solitary grave, and life went on 
without him. 

The sun shone, the flowers bloomed, the 
birds sang, and Bertha Gray soon wiped 
away her tears and bestowed her smiles 
upon those who remained. 

Old Sally had managed to possess her- 
self of the broken knife, and the bit of 
cloth with the button attached that had 
been found clenched in Jesse’s dead hand. 

it was not a difficult thing in that primi- 
tive place. 

The verdict was given. 

it was sunie tramp, who was hundreds of 
wiles away by then, and whom they would 
in all probability never see again. : 

it Was no uxe Keeping these evidences of 
the crime that had been committed in 
Dinglewood Deli; but Sally thought differ- 
ently. She put the things away carefully. 

“ih bide my time and waiteh,”’ she 
thought. ‘*Perhaps. I may find some- 
thing.”’ 

But the months rolled on, and no clue was 
found to Jesse’s thurderer. His fate seemed 
to be forgotten, only one old woman kept 
his memory fresh in her heart. 

The grass was green upon Jesse Dale's 
grave. 

it was nearly a year since he had looked 
bis last upon Bertha Gray’s fair face, when 
she, radiant with smiles, came into the 
kitchen, where Sally Matthews was at 


“work, and slipped her arms about the old 


woman's waist while she imprinted a kiss 
upon her withered cheek. 
‘** | have something to tell you,’’ she said, 


caressingly. t 
** What is it, my lamb?'’ Sally queried. 
** Guess !"’ 
‘** i'm no hand atiguessing, child. Mebbe 
it’s anew gown.” 





——-- 


** No, no,’’ smoothing down the frills of 
her gaily-coloured dress. She had not worn 
mourning long for her lover. ‘ It's some- 
thing else.’’ 

“Is it?” 

‘* Yes,’’ half pouting. ‘‘ You don't seem 
to take any interest in my affairs ?”’ 

** But I do, my darling,”’ Sally hastened to 
assure her, ‘Tell me your news."’ 

**] am going to be married.”’ 

_ ‘* What!’’ with horrified look on her 
wrinkled face. 

a going to. be married,’’ Bertha re- 


oe a 

‘* Hiram Robb.” 

“Hiram Robb. Girl, you are mad?” 

** What do you mean, Sally? ’’ 

“Going to marry Hiram Robb, and 
Jesse not a year dead!” the old woman 
muttered more .to herself than to the 
listener. 4 

** Why not,’’ the girl asked, quickly. ‘‘ Of 
course I should have married Jesse had he 
lived, but one cannot spoil one's life because 
of the dead.’’ 

* You're not afraid ? '’ 

** Afraid of what? ”’ 

** Marrying Hiram Robb.“ 

** Why should 1 be? Father was only say- 
ing the other day what a help Hiram was to 
him, and how hard he worked.”’ 

** Ay, so he has since—since——-~”’ 

‘* What are you saying, Sally ?”’ 

‘* Never mind me, girl. I was but thinking 
my own thoughts. So you’re going to marry 
Hiram?’ 

ae Yes.”’ 

** And when is it to be?”’ 

‘* At the harvest home:” 

+ So goon 2 a 

‘* What is the use of waiting ?’’ 

** Poor Jesse i”’ Dede Sis oe 

‘* He was always your favourite, Sally.’’ 

“ Ay, Lloved the lad. I would give this 
right hand,’’ laying it down upon the table, 
and speaking emphatically and with strange 
earnestness, “‘if by so doing 1 could dis- 
cover his murderer,’’ 

** It was some tramp.”’ 

**1t might ha’ been.”’ 

It was. Who else would have done 
it oa : 

Old Sally was silent. She could not tell 
the girl that, in spite of all, she believed 
Hiram had in some way compassed Jesse’s 
death. But it was horrible to her to think 
that her pet lamb, Bertha, should so soon 
put another in the place Dale should have 
occupied, and that other should be the 
one that she suspected of being his mur- 
derer. 

Hiram Robb had behaved most circum- 
spectly. He worked hard, and seemed to 
have given up his drinking habits. 

He was Farmer Gray’s right hand since 
Jesse’s. death, looking after thé farm and 
its interests, and saving the old man a great 
deal of labour. 

He had not openly ran after Bertha; but 
Sally Matthews, to whom the knowledge of 
her nurseling’s fresh engagement came as a 
great blow, felt assured he must have been 
paying court secretly, and this did not in- 
crease her liking for him. 

She felt that Bertha’s future life would be 
fall of misery mated to this But how 
could she save her from it? She had pro- 
mised Jesse she would look after his dar- 
ling; yet how powerless she was. 

The days drew on to the harvest home 
and to Bertha Gray’s wedding-day—her 
second wedding-day ! 

Once again the bride-elect revelled in 
getting ready her things for her entry into 
her new life. 

Sally Matthews went about the house 
with a heavy heart. Jesse had left every- 


———— 
—- 





for her sake, the’cups and prizes were all 
given to her. 

Simple-minded as he was, he had yet 
made his wiil, bequeathing all to her, and 
had signed it, not knowing or heeding that 
marriage breaks a will, and that he would 
have had to make another after the cere- 
mony; consequently it was all hers, and 
through her would come to her husband. 

The large silver cup that he had won after 
a close struggle with Robb still decorated 
sidebvard, and soon would be in Hiram’s 
possession, together with the other lesser 
prizes. The presents he had given to Bertha 
would decorate her for her bridal with 
another. P mesa 3 

Was it any wonder that old Sally’s oyes 
were dim, or her heart heavy when she 
pondered on these matters, and wondered 
how it would end ? 


CHAPTER VI, 
Tue eve of Hiram Robb’s and Bertha 
Gray's wedding-day had come, and a bustle 
of preparation was going on at Grassmere 


arm. 

Unwillingly, indeed, Sally Matthews 
joined in the work of getting ready the 
feast. It was only for her purseling’s sake 
that she did it at all. The memory of that 
other wedding eve haunted her, Would 
this one pass over without something dread- 
ful happening? 

Her mind was full of Jesse. She kept 
fancying she heard hie step, and that he 
would come in and forbid this marriage, 
which seemed so horrible to the old 
women, but which she was powerless to 
prevent, 

When her work was done she went up to 
her room oppressed with an undefinable 
fear of some intangible horror hanging over 
the house. 


sleep would not close her eyelids ; and when 
it did come it was to bring with it such 
ghastly dreams that the old woman woke 
up trembling in every limb, and with cold 
sweat of horror breaking ont upon her fore- 
head. 

Shivering and shaking she dressed her- 
self, muttering fearfully the while, and 
then hastened to Farmer Gray's room. 

He was alrendy astir, early as it was, for 
there were several things he wished to see 
to on this his daughter’s wedding-day. 

*‘ Come in,” he said, in answer to Sally's 
trembling knock. ‘‘ What is it you want ?”’ 

‘* Master,’’ she gasped, trying to speak 
quietly, only the horror she felt pervaded 
her tones. ‘‘ Master, let me speak to 
you?¥ : 

‘* Woman, you have bad news! ’’ he eried, 

‘* Bertha, my child! "’ 

** No, she’s bares hear me.”’ 

“Speak on, ly,’’ he said, relieved 
that there was nothing wrong with his 
Puehter. 

‘* Master, a year ago there was a young 
man here who loved Bertha well.’’ 

** Jesse Dale? ”’ 

“Yes. Many and many a time he’s told 
me how he was saving for her,.and he was 
foully murdered,’’ 

‘* Well?" 

** Master, don’t think me daft, but fora 
year or more J’ve thought Hiram .Robb 
murdered him! , Don't look at me like 
that; now I’m sure of it! No, hear me 
still. Last night I dreamed your wife came 
to me and begged me to save her daughter 
from the fate of being married to 4 mur- 
derer ! *’ 

*“* Sally, how dare you speak like this?"’ 

** Master, listen to me. She told me to 
look in Hiram Robb’s box. I know there's 


your daughter's sake come with me and 





thing to Bertha. The money he had hoarded 


E chest he keeps locked in his room. For 


open it. If there’s nothing there, call me 





She retired to bed, but for some time: 
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mad, anything you will, only come. It'll 
harm no one. She told me to do it—your 
wife, Bertha’s mother. If there's notbing 
wrong there’s no one but you and I need 
ever know. Tl bless you ali my life if only 
you will come now!" 

The old woman's earnestness infected 
Farmer Gray iv spite of himself, and the 
aljusion to his wife touched him. 

What if it were really a command from 
the dead ? ey it was as well to 
humour Sally. He knew she did not much 
care for the preseat bridegroom, but. if she 
saw that her suspicions were wrong it 
might ease her mind. 

Hiram Robb, the murderer of Jesse Dale! 
It was preposterous, Had he not been at 
work the whole day, and he had never been 
missed? There was nothing to connect 
him with the murder ; still, perhaps it was 
better to humour Sally's whim. 

The bridegroom had been up and oud 
early on this the morning that was to see 
the consunmmation of his hopes, tho realisa- 
tion of those plans which he had known 
how to wait for, bub which he had. been 
deterniined to pursue to success. 

There were several things he wished to 
see to about thefarm. Already he assumed 
the airs of a waster, ordering about the 
men, who were his companions, in an auto- 
eratic fashion, which did not increase their 
frisndly feelings towards him. 

There were mutterings under their breath 
that the new master of Grassmere Farm 
would prove a very different employer from 
Farmer Gray, who, though he insisted upon 

having the work properly done, was always 
lenient and thoughtfal for the comfort of 
those whem he employed. 

There was nothing to prevent Sally and 
her companion from entering Hiram Robb’s 
room, and dragging out the box from under 
the bed 

Farmer Gray was infected by the old 
woman's earnestness, and sever stopped to 
consider the propriety of the act they were 
committing. 

Tt was a strong box, clamped with iron, 
and securely locked. There was no key, 
but two or three powerful blows of a 
hammer soon burst it open. 

There lay some old garments. Evidently 
it had not been opened for a tong time, for 
@ masty smell issued from it. 

Carefally the old woman lifted out the 
disused clothes, and examioed them eagerly; 
but there was nothing to show that they 


. 


had auy connection with Jesse Dale’s 
death. 
"Thank Heaven!" murmured Farmer 


Gray, witha sigh of, relief, when the trunk 
had beenemptied. ‘ It would have brokea 
my darling’s heart. You see now, Saliy, 
you must hive made a mistake. Hiram 
Robb is no murderer! "’ v 

*\Mebbe,”” the old woman anawered, 
dubiousiy, as she began to replace the gat- 
ments in the receptacle from which they 
had been taken ; ‘‘ bat why should she ha’ 
come to me last night ? ”’ 

‘* You were overwroucht, Sally, and you 
dreamed that. Ha! what is that?’’ 


This exclamation was caused by seeing 4 


small bundle fall from one of the garments 
Sally was folding. 


© old woman snatched at it eagerly, 


and shook it open. 


**T knew, I knew,’ she cried, trium- 


phantly. ‘She didna come for naught |” 


“Bally, what is it?’ Farmer Gray cried ; 
face had blanched, and his lips 


but hi 
trembled. 
“What is 


it?’’ she echoed, shrilly. 
“Why, look! 


What is this, and this?’’ 


| Bertha’s father bent to look, and gave a 


‘heavy. 


' Whe 


groan. i 
articles the old woman held up were 


! 
white-handled knife, with the blade broken | 
short off. 

** See, where the button is missing! "’ and 
she produced from her pocket the bit of 
cloth with the button attached, which she | 


blade that drank the poor boy’s blood—this 
is the handle from which it was broken. 1! 
knew Hiram Robb was the murderer, and 
here are the proofs!” 
** My poor child, my poor child !'’ groaned 
Farmer Gray. ‘‘This must be kept from 
her, Sally.” 
* You won't let her marry him now?” 
“Heaven forbid! The match must be 
broken off; but we must find some excuse. 
It would never do to let her know how near 
she was td marrying a murderer. ‘You will 
help me to keep it from her, Sally?’’ he 
cried, feverishly. — _ 
But it was too late. A sound made him 
turn. There stood Bertha, with a ghastly 
face and widely-distended eyes. 
** My child, go back!’ he implored. 
_ But putting him aside with a strength 
searcely to be expected in a slight girl she 
moved forward, with her glittering eyes 
fixed on the objecis Sally still unconsciously 
held, fascinated, it appeared, with their 
deadly meaning. Then, with a terrible 
ery, she flung up her white arms, and fell 
fainting to the floor. 
‘* There will be no wedding to-day!” 
Sally Matthews cried. ‘‘ Jesse Dale, I’ve 
looked after your love. She‘ll never marry 
your murderer now! "’ 
With a heavy heart Farmer Gray raised 
the unconscious girl in his arms to carry 
her to her room. 
As he was descending the stairs someone } 
Was coming u omeone in festive attire, 
with a triumphant smile upon his face. 
He stopped short, and something chased 
away the bridegroom's joy from his features 
as he saw the burden Farmer Gray carried. 
‘* Bertha, what has happened? ~’ he cried 
hoarsely ; and he advanced as though he 
would take her from her father’s arms, 

** Stand back,”’ the old man eried, sternly. 
‘* Your touch shall not pollute my child,” 

** Mr. Gray!’’ hestammered. “I do not 
understand.”’ 

“Go to your room, then, Sally Matthews 
will enlighten you,’’ was the response. 

With a yell like a baffled hyena Hiram 
Robb flew up the stairs, and glanced into 
his room, That one glance was enongh. It 
showed him Sally Matthews on her knees 
before the box, where, with the unaccount- 
able carelessness so often shown by mur- 
derers, he had hidden the evidences of his 
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nat 
through whieh she had passed. 


selfish and vain. 
companion and 


gentle than of yore ; 
horror did any man attempt to say love 
words to fer. 
would have heen only 
Farmer Gray’s still beantiful daughter ; 
but she would not listen to anyone of them. 
She could not forget 
| ences of her Two Wedding Eves. 


ur@ elevated by the seathing fires 


3, less 
father found her a 
of his declining 


She was more thoughtful for other 
Her 
so0otnnel 


had kept since the date of Jesse's murder. } years. Old Sally clung to her more closely 
“Hereitis, It fits exactly; and this knife, | than ever, feeling that it was through her 
which I’ve taken from the pocket—this| this last blow had fallea npon her; not 


but that the old woman rejoiced to have 


saved her nurseling from such a terrible 
- 
i 
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ate hers 


as would have 
varried Hiram. 

Yes, Bertha Gray was kinder and more 
but she shrank in 


been had -she 


And there were many who 
to ready to marry” 
the terrible experi- 


{THH END.] 
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THey At Do fr.—Mrs. Minks: ‘ Mrs. 
Leaiem is aging very rapidly.’” Mrs. 
Binks: ‘‘ Yes, poor thing. She is worrying 


hersel{ gray trying to look young.”’ 

Never In Luck.—Old Lady: ‘* Just my 
Inck!"’ Caller: ‘“ What’s wrong?'’ Old 
Lady: ‘* ’ve just heard of six sure cures for 
rheumatism, and not one of our family has 
got it.’ 

Days o¥ Reckonine.—Wife: ‘‘ When we 
go anywhere now we have to walk. Belore 
marriage you always called a carriage.’ 
Husband: ‘* That’s why we have to waik 
now.’’ 

DiWFERENT POINTS OF View. — Irate 
Patron: ‘‘I thought this railway was for 
the benefit of the public.”’ Railway 
Official: ‘‘ You’ve made a mistake. The 
public is for the benefit of the railway.” 

FULL OF INFORMATION.-—-Lady: ‘‘Is Mrs, 
Binks at home? ‘* No'm.” 
Lady: ‘*Can you tell me when she will be 
athome?’’ Servant: ‘* As soon as she gets 
the parlour dusted, mum, an’ she’s most 
through now.”’ 

TrournvuL Dorotay.—‘*‘ Have you sent 
your regrets, Dorothy?” asked mamma of 

her little dangbter, who’bad decided not to 
go to a party to which she had been asked. 
‘*T haven’t any to send, mamma,’’ answered 


>>? 


Servant 


Dorothy. ‘I don’t wantto go.’ 
WARNING THE OLD Man.--—‘ You see, it 
was this way,’’ said the boy. ‘ Pop was 


. chunk of 
| him off.” 


warm, and | thought if Idroppec 
ice down his back it would c 





crime. 

Turving, he tore down the stairs at 
breakneck speed, and out into the grounds, 
as to what could 
him so. 

His one idea was escape--escape from 
the Nemesis which was dogging his foot- 
steps. 

Already he felt the hempsen noose around 
his neck, and 
which had lost 
seenied certain. 

Jesse, though dead, was stili the victor. 

* * * * * 


Hiram Robb paid the penalty of his erime. 
After hiding for some weeks in a terrible 
state of starvation he was taken and handed 
over to justice. 

Bertha Gray never married. The horrible 
experiences of her two wedding-eves made 
their mark upon her, and changed her trom 
the thoughtless, heedless girl, into a grave, 
silent woman, whose sinile was never seen, 
and whose coquetries were gone for ever, 


possibly 


im all just when attainment 





& waistcoat stained and discoloured, and a 


1 





but whose heart had been softened and 


e cursed the carelessness’! 


‘© And did it?’’ ‘Gee! No! Tt made him 
hotter!” 
IN THE Ov Reoion.—Col. Taxrange: 


those who inet him staring at him in wonder | ‘* How far have they gone down with that 
have moved | well of Swampscot's ’ 
| ** 1 don’t know how many feet, but they’ve 


»** Col. Crockdaye . 
| got down to the bottom of that ten thousand 
| the new man put in it about a month ago,” 

A PAINEUL SUBJECT.—Mr. Shortcash: ‘T 
shall feel greatly honoured if you will 
accompany me to the theatre this even- 
ing.’ Miss Beauty: ‘* With pleasure. 
| What is the bill for to-night?’ Mr. Short- 
| gash : (absently) ** About two pounds.” 

A SANITARY GARMENT.--—Customer : ** This 
overcoat you sold me last autimn is worn so 
thin I can almost see throngh it.’”’ Dealer ; 
‘* Yaw. Dot ces our patent sanitary over- 
goat. Ven you leaf it off inthe Spring you 
von't catch cold.” 

A Destor i Dipricutry.—Maud : ** When 
are they to be married ?’’ Kthel : ‘* Never.’’ 
Maud: “Never? And whyso?”’ Ethel: 
‘She will not marry him until he has paid 
his debts, and he cannot pay his debts until 
she marties bim.’’ 
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SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


At the of two years Sylvia Paske, who is 
motherless, is taken by her father to the Convent of 
Ramones Bhim Tai, N. W. Province of India, where 
she remains for more than 15 years. Mr, Paske 
takes no interest in his daughter's welfare beyond 
seeing that the fees are regulariy paid and once 
writing to the Sister Superior to say that if Sylvie 
is not prepared to take the veil she is to leave the 
Convent af 18. Sylvia, however, is not dis to 
lead the life of a recluse. Conscious of her own 
powers she longs to take her place in the great world 
of men and women. The day arrives when she has 
to say “ good-bye” to her dear friends at the*convent 
and goes to stay with a Mr. and Mrs. “‘ock. Sylvia 
cannot agree with her new landlady, and determines 
at all costs to get to England. This she does as 

maid of Mrs. Plummer, who makes quite a 
confidante of her. At Malta she goes ashore, and, 
not knowing the evil re putation of some of the streets, 
finds herself surrounded by » gang of desperadoes, 
and is only saved by the timely arriva! of Roger Hyde. 
Sylvia discovers that it is a far from easy matter to 
obtain work in London pee ape friend, especially 
when she is robbed of the only paper that could have 
assisted her—a character from Mrs. Plunmer, She 
finds acompanion in a r girl, and together they 
manage to exist until one fails il and their funds 
are exhausted. Then, asa flower girl, Sylvia meets 
Roger Hyde once more, and he, in a fit of despair 
at having to find a wife within a few days, proposes 
toand marries this penniless girl. Koger takes a 
furnished house at Twickenham for his wife and her 
friend Jessie, during his enforced absence at Malta. 
Bernard Hyde, stung to jealousy by the good fortune 
that has come to Roger, is striving with might and 
main to find some flaw in Roger’s title to his uncle's 
fortune. 


CHAPTER XX1.—(continued.) 


= wLRNARD HYDE looked ten years 
older than Roger at least, men- 
tally remarked his listener, as 
she scrutinised him gravely. 
eee A little spare, dapper man, 
dressed with exquisite care. His . boots, 
his tie, his gloves, the fit of his clothes, all 
pointed to an outlay of money, . time, and 
taste. 

In appearance he was not bad-leoking; 
fair, rather thin hair, a small flaxen waxed 
moustache, keen, very light blue eyes, 
His face had a worn and wrinkled appear- 
ance ; there were lines on his forehead—at 
the corners of his mouth and eyes—that 
spoke either of a hard life, or immense in- 
tellectual activity. 

He had his profession and five hundred 
a-year, extravagant tastes, and boundless 
ambition. Noone of his numerous friends 
guessed at the real character of Bernard 
Hyde. 

He was an immense favourite with ladies, 
old and young, and came to afternoon tea 
and made himself agreeable and useful, He 
yemembered biirthdays and débuts, and pro- 
vided appropriate bouquets. He was great 
at. writing notes, recommending books, and 
‘bringing in exciting bits of gossip. He also 
had an accomplishment, he was a marvel- 
lously good whistler, and accompanied him- 
self on the piano, 

‘*A tame cat”? some men called him, and 
his table and chimney-piece were generally 
eovered with cards; but other men did not 
consider him quite such a quiet, domestic 
animal—those men who had seen him play- 
ing cards all night for heavy stakes, or 
backing the favourite on race-courses. He 
had two individualities ; the former was a 
role he played as a matter of business—he 
was looking out for a rich wife ; the latter 
he played for his own pleasure, and as a 
rule, it cost him dear. 

This January afternoon he was nearly 
desperate! He had lost heavily at. whist. 
The cards had Veen against him for weeks ; 
he owed Pratt, of the Wildrake Club, nine 
hundred pounds—a debt of honour. He had 
lost heavily over two of the Autumn handi- 





eaps, and was in very low water, and all 
that stood between him and nine thousand a 
year was his cousin’s wife. 

er had married her, given her an 
adequate income, and gone abroad with the 
spoil ; but he would wrench it from him yet. 
Surely with his brains he had ever been, 
and ever would be, a match, and more than 
a match, for Roger! Money with him was 
power. He would into Parliament, and 
make a name in polities, and marry some 
woman of rank; whereas the fortune was 
thrown away on Koger, who had married a 
nobody, and would squander his thousands 
on polo ponies and big game shooting. If 
this girl could not pfove herself to be a 
lady by birth the fortune came to him. : 

It was all very wel! for Roger to place 
the certificate of marriage in the hands of 
his lawyers, and to write ‘‘ Sylvia-Paske, 
gentlewoman.”’ : 

It was easy to write, but this remained 
to be proved; and ere that could be done 
Roger had hidden his bride and fled away 
to Malta. He himself must be aware of 
this flaw in his armour as well as Bernard. 

Meanwhile,jbe and Sara were confronting 
one another politely, like two combatants, 
with arms ready and polished, awaiting the 
signal for the engagement. 

“We were boys together,” repeated Mr. 
Hyde, *‘ Roger and I, and I take a. great 
interest in everything connected with 
him! ”’ 

‘*So I can easily believe,’’ she replied 
with a sneer, 

He accepted the sneer with a radiant 
smile, and said,— 

‘In everything connected with him, and 
especially in you, his wife, my new 
cousin !’’ 

“Thank you.”’ 

‘*Have you and Roger known one another 
long ?’' he asked, ‘*1 mean long before you 
were married?” 

Here he was beginning with his ques- 
tions. Her heart beat fast, but she replied, 
in a steady voice,— 

‘* Yes, a good many months.” 

** Indeed, and where did you first meet ?”’ 

**Tn Malta.”’ 

**Oh,’’ cousiderably surprised and an- 
noyed. The girl looked as if sho were 
speaking the truth, and this did not tally 
with the story he had heard. Did you 
like Malta ?’’ 

‘* No.’’ was the laconic reply. 

“J have never been there myself, but I 
believe it is a popular station. And you 
met Mr. Dering there?” 

** We were not iv the same set.’’ 

**No. You and Roger were married off 
very suddenly, were you not? ”’ 

‘“Yes. There was no time to spare, of 
course.”” ! 

*¢ On account of the will; and what a will! 
Old Robert Hyde might have divided the 
money and allowed Roger to please himself, 
and marry the woman he loved. It would 
have been ten times better.’’ 

“Yes?” interrogatively. 

“Tt was very generous of you to accept 
Roger under the circaumstances,’’ he re- 
marked, sarcastically. 

‘The generosity was not all on one side. 
I was poor and friendless, and he has given 
me a home.”’ 

** Yes” looking round approvingly. ‘‘ An 
uncommongly snug little nest. I suppose 
you know that he is still absolutely infatua- 
ted about Mrs. Dering, the widow ?”’ 

“Tghe?” she returned, with perfect 
indifference. 


Se a 





—— 


** Yes, and by Jove, I admire his taste. 
A monstrous handsome woman. If I only 
had the coin 1 would not think much of 
going in for her myself. You say you are 
poor and friendless—-were, J mean. Haye 
you no relations in this country?’ 

a Yes.” 

** And may I ask who they are ?”’ 

**No, not to-day, Mr. Hyde. Do you not 
think you have asked sufficient questions 
for one visit? I have teekoned up, and you 
have asked and I have answered fi 
questions. Were I before you in a witness- 
box I could do no more.” 


“You have done remarkably—-well, my 
dear lady, and given your answers with 
commendable prudence, net to say caution. 
Just one more, and it shall be the last. 
have you heard from Roger lately ?’’ 

“ee No.’ ’ 

“*Well, when you write, tell him I have 
been asking for him, and hope to hear good 
accounts of him, and that I have had great 
pleasure in making your acquaintance.”’ 

** Yes, I shall let him know.”’ 

**And now,’ with a sudden steely glim- 
mer in his eyes, and a stern expression in 
his littie fair face, ‘‘ just a word before we 
part, for this visit. has been so delight- 
fal, you cannot doubt that I.shal] repeat it 
very shortly. -1 came’not merely to see 
you, and pay my respects, but to ask you a 
question you haye refused toanswer. You 
will not say who you are, where you come 
from, or who are your people. On the 
answer to this rests Roger’s tenor of the 
fortune. The will says distinctly—and you 
can see it yourself in Doctor’s Commons— 
younger than himself, not previously 
married, and a lady by birth. Now anyone 
can see that you are younger than himself ; 
but we have no proof that you are not 
previously married. However, giving you 
the benefit of the doubt, there remains 
another question to which there has been 
no reply. Are you a lady by birth?” 

‘*¥ believe lam!” 

“Ay, but. we must be sure of it. There 
was too much jumping at con¢lusions on the 
part of Sharp and Short. Believing gogs for 
nothing. Your father and mother’s names, 
rank, residence, certificate of marriage, 
certificate of your birth, must all be exam- 
ined, and found quite satisfactory before 
the estate can. legally belong to Roger. 
He has drawn the half-year’s rents and 
dividends, and I faney it is al! the money 
he willsee for some time. I have obtained 
amandate in the courts, ahd stayed all 
further expenditure on his until the 
whole affair is put on a sound and sensible 
basis; and until you ¢an give us ample 
and satisfactory proofs of your position and 
parentage.” 

Sara rose from her seat; she was very 
pale. She saw the position at a glance. If 
she could not bring her father to acknow- 
ledge her Roger was lost. Her search im- 
plied as much, and more, for him now than 
it had done for her. There was one thin 
she must have, and that was time—time an 
delay. 

‘Give me time,’’ she said slowly, for her, 
throat was so hard and dry she could 
scareely speak. : 

‘* Yes, I don’t mind giving you a month, or 
even two months, R has no longer’‘the 
handling of mcney which may turn out to 
be mine. I don’t want to hustle you too 
much ; and of course, you may have some 
searching to do,’’ and he sneered. ‘ But 
if I return in a month's time—say by the 
twenty-eight of February— I shall expect 
you will have all information pat; and you 
must allow that I am giving you a liberal 
margin. Your friends, if you have any, 
had better come forward—they really had.’’ 

‘*But you don’t think I have any,I can 
see?’’ 


You cannot afford to miss the opportunity of winning 
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‘#1 REALLY DON’T KNOW WHAT TO THINK,’’ SAID BERNARD HYDE. 


**] really,’’ raising his sandy eyebrows, 
and spreading out his tiny hands, ‘* don't 
know what to think. You say you knew 
Roger in Malta. Other people say he never 
saw you in his life till the day before he 
married you, and that he picked you up 

in the Strand !’’ 

** And which do you believe? ”’ 

“Ah, my dear lady, lam not bound to 
answer your questions. I am the counsel, 
80 to speak, for the prosecution, and I shall 
not commit myself.’’ 

** Prosecution of what ?’’ 

* Of justice, and prosecutor of Ralph, if I 
tind that he has laid hold of Robert. Hyde's 
money bags ander false pretences. Mean- 
while, Iam his affectionate and interested 
cousin. Remember me very kindly to him 
when you write. And now I wish you good 
afternoon. Do not forget the twenty-eight 
of February,’’ and he bowed himself out of 
the room. 

Sara pulled the bell sharply to let him 
out, and when he had gone, and the par- 
lour-maid came in to see to the fire, she 
rnshed away to be alone. She could not go 
into Jessie’s room yet. No, she stole 
upstairs, and went into an empty, spare 
room, in order that she would not be easily 
found, and would have some time to be alone 
think and. plan, and make up some piausible 
tale for poor Jessie. But what tale had she to 
= on the twenty-eight of February ? 

ow cruel of Roger to leave her to bear all 
this alone! Yes, he had been in too great 
ahurry. He was too hot-headed, sanguine, 
and impetuous. That was a very great 
flaw in his claims to the fortune, her 
missing pedigree. Had he heard her 
proffered story he would probably not have 

80 r to ma her. And now, 
supposing he lost the fortune, as seemed 
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| very possible, and he burthened with a,;and now she would watch the cook, or 
wife to boot, he would be worse ofl than| should she send her away? No, another 
ever; and all on account of her. She, | might come who would be the same, and 
| instead of being his salvation, would be his | she was on her guard against this woman. 
|} ruin, and how he would hate her, oh This woman: was really a detective—a 
| naturally | female detective—and knownto Bernard for 
The money gone for ever, and debarred | some years. He had helped her once in an 
| from ali chance of marrying a woman he | ugly business, and she was ready to return 
loved, tied to her for life—a penniless,| the compliment. She had discovered For- 
friendless pauper! What was she to do?! wood’s rents and all the other tenants had 
she asked herself frantically, as she paced | to tell of Mrs. Roger Hyde. She had se- 
the room. What were to be her plans ? | cured, by means of most excellent false 
The room she was walking up and down | characters, the place of cook at the Lindens. 
—a cold, rather dismal bed-room, with a | She had a comfortable place, for which she 
four-poster, with all its curtains tucked up, | was handsomely paid by two parties—by 
and mattress and pillows piled in a heap, | Mrs. Hyde for her services as cook, by Mr. 
looked out on the back of the house—that | Bernard Hyde for her services as spy. She 
is, on the approach. Walking near thé} told him that no private letters came to 
window she paused and gazed out. What|the house ever. Nota line from Malta— 
was that? The top of a man’s hat among nothing but newspapers and trademen’s 
the laurels, bordering a side-walk, and a bit circulars ; that no yisitors had ever called, 
of a woman’s apron. She paused and|and that the sick girl and Mrs. Hyde 
watched—Bernard Hyde eagerly and sec- | seemed to have known one another a Jong 
retly conferring with her cook! So she; time, as well as she could make out, and 
| had spies in her own household. Cook, lthat from what little she could glean by 
| believing, quite reasonably, that her mis- | listening—for the old doors were very 
| tress was in the drawing-room, and that | thick, and the two spoke low. Still she 
never in her life had she looked out of that | gathered that they had been milliners once 
side of the house, emerged from her seclu-| upon a time—no more. Not ladies, far 
sion, talking to her visitor with con- | from it. 
siderable animatior—he with his face bent | ‘*T have her in the hollow of my hand!”’ 
on the ground, and his hands behind his | said Bernard as ho walked to the station, 
back ‘*She is a bold daring girl, and certainly 


All at once he put his hand in his pocket | surprisingly polished. Sle thoughtshe had 
and gave her something—a large suin, for | made a goed bargain for herself the day she 
she beamed and looked pleased. And with | walked into the registry office with my 
some parting injunction, at which she | friend Roger, and he thought he had done 
nodded her head emphativally, he tarned | the same on his side. They are both mis- 
towards the gate and walked briskly away. | taken; and ‘it will be my duty, as well as 

**A man’s foes shall be they of his own | my pleasure, to bring the matter bome to 
household,” came into her mind. How base | them, and show them that it was tie worst 
of the cook to take money to watch her; day’s work they ever did!”’ 





...« One of the valuable prizes we are Offering on Page 21. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

SARA sat down in that cold, empty room, 
and leant her head sgainst a wiudow-pane, 
and watched the trim little figure of Bernard 
Hyde picking his steps over the muddy 
road in his neat little boots—watched him 
until he was lost to sight, and then she set 
to work to think hard—not an easy achieve- 
ment. 

With Jessie on her hands, with ruin star- 
ing her in the face, without any friends or 
prospects, what was she to do? 

Go aud see Mr. Paske, ofcourse. Yes; 
but not as his daughter, returned from 
Calcutta in spite of him, bet as a lady, 
deeply interested in Sylvia Paske—a lady 
who had eome to him for help and advice, 
and begging hith to own her, as if she was 
recuognwed she might make a respectable 
match, and thus pass ovt of his horizon, 
and trouble him no more for ever. 

The Paskes were surely home by this 
time. She would go to Haton-place . the 
very pext day, and see. 

If the errand was a suecessful one all 
would be well—no need to think of any 
other plaus till she had carried out this one. 

Shivering with eold she went down to 
Jessie's room, and sitting clos: to her, and 
speaking scareely above a whisper, she 
gave her a faint-—a very faint—out}ine of 
her interview with Bernard. Hyde, whilst 
she sent the nurse to her tea. 

Sue did not tell all he said, or any of bis 
threats. It would do no good, and only 
prey on Jessie’s mind— Jessie, who had 
nothing to do the whole livelong day but 
lie and think ; but she did not conceal from 
her the cook’s treachery, and said,— 

“To-morrow I must go to towm; and 
whilst I am there do you manage to keep 
cook here in your room on some pretence, at 
least for a couple of hours, and let no one 
suspect that | um in London.”’ 

‘* No; but what can I do to keep the cook 
with me? ”’ 

‘““Get up the cat, that will bring her, 
and then yet into conversation, She is 
guite capable of following me to the station, 
and, perbaps, to town. She is capable of 
anything.” 

Next day Sara sent for the cook, and said 
she was going to the shops herself, and for 
a walk, and would leave the household 
orders in person. 

Also, that as Sister Susan had not been 
out for along time, would she take her 
place in the sick room for awhile and bring 
her cat? Miss Case would like to see. it, 
and nurse it. 

The unsuspecting spy readily fell into 
the teap. The more so, as she was delighted 
at the prospeet of having Miss Case all to 
berself, as she could the more easily pump 
her; bat Jessie was not to be pumped ! 

She could not talk, she said; her chest 
was bad, Cook must amuse ber, and tell her 
a story if she knew one. She was so fond 
of listening to stories. She said this 50 in- 
nocently, 1s she lay, stroking Boots, the 
black eat, that cook believed her ; and hav- 
ing personally a keen taste for the horrors, 
said, with a smile,— 

** Well, ma’am, I'm no hand at telling 
stories, but Ive seen and heard some 
strange things in my day. Do you believe 
in ghosts 7" 

‘* No, 1 cannot say that Ido. I might if 
I suw one. Seeing is believing, you know.”’ 

“That it is. If Il saw one I'd die I used 
to think.’’ 

‘‘and have ever you seen one yoursel!? 
Ob, cook | [know you have. Please tell meall 
about it,’’ said Jessie, mentally saying, ‘* by 
this time Sara is in the train, and well on 
her way to London.”’ 

** Well, ma’am, I'l) tell you what a fellow- 
servant told me once. Maybe that will 
interest you! "’ 


n= are on rma — 





**Oh! 
story.’”’ 

‘Oh, well, may be, by-and-by ; but first 
I'll tell you this. She was an elderly 
woman, this Hannah Stokes, and it ali hap- 
pened when she was a slip of » girl, and 
servants were a good bit more kept down 
and badly paid to what they are now.” 

‘* They are not munch kept down now!” 

‘No; not to what they were twenty 
years ago. Ay, it’s forty since this hap- 
pened. Hannah was in service as a house- 
maid in a great, big empty country-house— 
in Yorkshire, I believe, bat I’m not sare. 
The family was mostly abroad. They only 
came down once in a couple of years or s0— 
the master and mistress, and a married son 
and his wife. They did not care about the 
place, though it was grand and big, and 
stood in a fine park. 

“They had the game and flowers and 
fruit sent ap to them in London, and shnt it 
up, and kept few servants—an old house- 
keeper, who was always driving the others, 
and always scolding ; Hannah, for dusting 
and cleaning, had a girl under her again. 

“ She was a panper the housekeeper took 
in from the village on charity, and worked 
her like a horse—a pretty, geutie, bumble 
sort of girl ; but, hard as she worked, the 
old woman never had a good word for her, 
and would not even let her eat her meals in 
peace. Her name, | remember, was Joan— 
a queer one, and stuck in my head. 

“She and Hannah had to dust and sweep 
all the big rooms, and air the beds, and 
kindle fires—work enough you'll think for 
two, in snch a big place; bat Joan had to 
wait on the housekeeper too—make her bed, 
light the fires, clean her shoes, and wash 
up. 

‘They had a woman in to do all the cook- 
ing, for the gardeners took their meals in 
the housekeeper’s room. One of them was 
the honsekeeper’s Grandson—a handsome. 
curly-headed young fellow. He was in love 
with Joan, and wanted to marry her; and 
that was the reason the o} woman had 
such an awful spite against ber. 

‘*She would have turned her ont, only 
the young man was very determined, and 
said if she went he went. AmI making the 
story too long, miss, for J can shut it up 
short if you like? ’’ 

“Oh no, indeed,’ quite eagerly. ‘] 
like listening, and the longer the better,” 
saying to herself, “Sara is in London by 
this time. She has a good start, and even 
if this wretch found out. she was gone to 
town, and telegraphed to Bernard Hyde, he 
would not know where to find ber.’’ 

‘“* Days went by. Joan and her lover 
scareely ever got_a chance of speakiog to 
one another. The girl led a dog's life, aud 
began to lose ber colour, and to look thin 
and pale, and scared. At last she told 
Hannah that it was all on account of the 
room sbe slept in, or rather could not 
sleep in. There was something in it!’’ 

‘* Rats ?"’ said Hannah. 

‘** No; not-rats,’ and she had asked the 
housekeeper to let her move her room for 
any closet, however small; and she would 
not, though she cried, and went down on 
her knees to her. It was rather a superior 
room for a workhouse girl; had a carpet, 
chairs, wardrobe, tester bed--all very very 
old, but still not past service. The room was 
low,and had two corner windows, and looked 
out over the park. It belonged to .what 
was called the ‘old part ’’ of the house, 
and was, maybe in days gone by, one of the 
best rooms.”’ 

“And why did the girl object to the 
room ?’’ asked Jessie. 

** I'm coming to that, ma'am. I’m coming 
to it in time. It was not because it was a 

s00d way offfrom my room and the house- 


but I'd rather hear your own 





eeper's, nor because the sun never shone 





into it, and it was somewhat dark, and 
gloomy and cold, and had a queer, musty 
smell. It was all along ofa m in the 
ceiling!” 

‘*A beam in the ceiling?’ 

“Yes, with a big hook out of it, like 
what you see ina buteher’s shop.’’ And 
she paused for some seconds, 

“Well, Joan told her, as for a long time 
she never minded nor noticed it ver, 
and saw noth worse than herself; in- 
deed, she was always dead tired, and as 
soon as she wot into she fell fast asleep. 
But. one night she chanced to wake. It was 
moonlight, and the moon was s 
into the room, and she suw something that 
was notin the room when she went to bed, 
and she bad locked the door too. It was a 
thing like a dress, hanging from the beam — 
in the ceiling. 

“She rubbed her eyes, and sat up and 
looked hard, and saw, and it nearly killed 
her of fright. It wasthe body of a woman, 
her head t forward on her breast, ber 
arws at her side, the corpse of a woman 
that had been hanged —banged from the 
hook in the beam ! 

* Well, I need not tell you that she was 
so frightened she could not stir beyond 
covering up her head in the elothes, till 
she was half smothered, and when she did 
peep out after a long long time, it was gone ! 
N to he seen, and she tried to make 
out to herself that it was just a trick of the 
moonbeams. But a few weeks after she 
saw it again, and then often and often, and 
at last she told the housekeeper, and the 
housekeeper nearly bit her head off and 
said, ‘ Never to dare to tell her such trash, 
and never to breathe sach folly to her;’ 
but the old woman who cooked told Joan 
that her room had bad a bad name as long 
as she had romembered. It was called the 
‘room with the beam,’ and no one had 
slept there for many years, and she believed 
the housekeeper put her there on purpose. 

‘As time went on it got worse and 
worse. Jeanlooked awful. Many a time she 
has slept in my roomon the sly, till thehouse- 
keeper found it ont, and took to locking 
her in at night same as you would a 
prisoner. Joan wonld have ran away only 
for Joe. She was fond of him, and he begged 
her to try and stay til) he put in his time 
as apprentice to the head-gardener. He 
bad only a few months to run, and then he 
would marry her, and set up for himself. 

“ Well, she reed, though the thing 
became worse. It used now to come down 
from tbe hook and walk the room, and look 
at her, ay, and stand over ber in the bed 
and speak, and tell her to hang herself 
too. It used to talk, and talk, and talk, 
till she believed she would have to do as it 
wanted, unless she went mad. 

‘** Well then the family came down for a 
month's shooting, and there were great 
times. They brouyht servants and a French 
eook, and ladies’ maids and nurses, and 
horses and carriages, and the housekeeper 
was as sweet to them all as sugar. 

‘“The old madam was giving up the rejns 
to the young one, her son's wife. She had 
a kind, pretty face; aud one day she met 
Joan in her corridor, and asked her ‘ if any- 
thing ailed her, she lovked so ill and un- 
happy?’ and then Joan just made bold and 
told her everything, all out, and even took 
her as she asked to the room and showed 
it tojher; and she told her all about Joe, 
and how they were hoping to be married 
and all. And the young madam was very 
good to her, and promised her her wedding 
gown, and spoke herself to the housekeeper 
very fierce, and said as the room was never 
to be used, and how the master said so, 
and that it was always to be locked up, as 
it had used to be, for no one could ever, or 
should ever, sleep in it. 
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‘* Well, of course, she promised all sorts 
of things, and said that Joan was full of 
fancies, and a silly noodle. ‘Fancies or 
not,’ said the lady, ‘she is not to sleep 
there,’ and Joan got another room that 
day, and the housekeeper hated her worse 
than ever, for carrying tales; and thouvh 
she said and did nothing then she meant to 
punish her afterwards, and sure cnough she 
did The family were hardly gone before 
she had the girl back in the beam 
room, and locked in as before. She bore 
it all without a word at first; bat one 
night she told Hannah she would almost 
as soon die as go to bed, and she really 
looked awfal. She went down on the bare 
flags on her knees to the housekeeper and 
cried and wrung her hands, but the house- 
keeper only laughed, and drove her up to 
bed before her, and as she went she called 
back, ‘ good-bye * to Hannah, and that was 
at ten o’¢lock at night, quite late, between 
dark and dawn. 

“ Hannab said she head an awfal scream, 
that made her blood run cold—a scream 
that seemed to come from the beam room. 

“She was in a terrible fright, out she 
got up and lit a candle, and went to the 
door and knocked. Noanswer. So she went 
away to her bed again and slept warm till 
morning, believing she had had the night- 
mare; bub when she came out dressed 
there was a great commotion, for when the 
housekeeper had unlocked the door to let 
out Joan, Joan was hanging from the hook, 
stone dead—dead for hours, the doctors 
said. Joe would never look at his grand- 
mother again, and Hannah left that very 
day. She would not stay in the honse with 
such a sinner. 

“There was.a bit of a note for Joe, say- 
ing, ‘Good-bye. Your grandmother knows 
I must meet my death in that room, as all 
do. She has refused to listen to her mis- 
tress’s3 orders, or my prayers, and has 
locked me in it without pity. My death and 
agony—worse than death—lie at her door.’ 

Now, miss,’’’ said the Oook, in a 
sprightly manner, ‘‘whatdo you think of 
that story ?”’ 

**] think it is awful. It cannot be true.”’ 

“ Leastways, Hannah said it was, and I 
could not sleep in a room with a hook in the 
wali for all I could be offered. I must go 
and see about, lunch now. The mistress 
will be home, It’s oneo’clock. Deary me, 
how I have been idling, and nurse not in! ”’ 

“Never mind, Cook. Mrs. Hyde will not 
be home to lunch, and you know I have 
only chicken broth.’’ 

“Not home to lunch!’ reddening, and 
speaking with much asperity. ‘‘ And why 
not, miss? She is only gone for a walk.’’ 

“She has gone to see a friend, and I 
think she will be some time,’’ said Jessie, 
serenely. 

“A friend! where ?’’ 

“Really I cannot tell you,’’ speaking in 
a literal sense. ‘* And now if you will send 
me in my chicken broth I think | can take 
it; and thank you so much for keeping me 
company, Cook, whilst Sister was out, and 
passing the time so well.’’ 

“Passing the time, indeed!” repeated 
Cook, as she hurried downstairs. ‘‘ Now, 
what is the other doing, and what game has 
she on? She has been two hours gone 
somewhere—somewhere I don't know. This 
sort of thing wonld not be best pleasing to 
Mr. Bernard Hyde,-if he were to hear of it 
—bat he shan't. However, I must be a 
good bit sharper in future, or they may be 
, Stealing a march ou me |” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Writs? Mrs. Becker, the cook, had been 
kept. under surveillance by Jessie, Sara 
Hyde had been waking the very most of 
her opportunities. 


a8 ¢ 





She called at the local shops fi - form's | 


sake, then burried to the train, and took'a 
return ticket to London. 


As she was being rattled along in the | 


railway carriage she .was trying to think 
what she would say to Mr. Paske ! 


Where was his daughter supposed to be? | 
Why, at her house, of course, at Twicken- | 


ham. If he came down and desired an in- 
terview, what was she to do? However, 
that was the future; let the future take 
care of itself. She was Mrs. Hyde, Miss 
Paske’s best friend. 

All this was true. Who was a better 
friend to her than herself? She had come 
with her from India. She took a dce 
interest in her welfare-—all true—and if 
Mr. Paske would give full details of his 
daughter's parentage, and thus enalle her 
to marry well, she would never trouble him, 
directly or indirectly, again. 

She took a hansom on her arrival at 
Waterloo, and drove to a hairdresser’s, her 
teacher, and brought a black wig, and 
darkened her eyebrows, and coloured her 
cheeks. She then put on a rather thick 
veil, and, calling another cab, and paying 
her bewildered teacher, had herself driven 
with all speed to 999, Haton Place. 

‘* Was Mr. Paske at home ? ”’ she inquired 
of the footman, with a beating heart. 

f* He would see,’’ he said, cautiously. 
** Would the lady send in her card. For 
Mr. Paske did she say ?’’ 

“Yes,” handing him a card, on which 
was written, ‘‘ Mrs, R. Hyde, the Lindens, 
Twickenham,”—a very harmless-looking 
address, that told nothing--* begs to see 
Mr. Paske on urgent business,’ was 
scribbled in pencil. 

‘* What's she like, John?’’ asked Mr. 
Paske, as he examined the card in his hand. 
‘Been here before? Begging for charity, 
or what ?”’ 

‘* Looks quite the lady, sir, and talks off- 
hand, I don’t faney she wants money ; 
leastways, she is not like that sort,” 

** Well, well, show her in; and let’s see. 
Sound the luncheon gong in five minutes.”’ 

“ All right, sir,’’ grinning to himself at 
this precaution, 

In a short time the lady visitor was fal- 
lowing him into Mr. Paske's study, with her 
heart beating like a clapper. How much 
depended on the next quarter of an hour, 
her whole future and Roger's. 

The study was a handsomely furnished 
room, with plenty of carving and morocco 
leather and thick rugs and comfortable 
chairs. Mr, Paske stood on the rug, with 
his thumb in the armhole of his waistcoat, 
and bowed, a short, stiff bow. 

Who the deuce was this?. He had never 
set eyes on her before, He was a short, 
squarely made man of fifty, with a firm 
chin, bright dark eyes, and a somewhat red 
face, dressed well and carefully. His 
manner was a combination of pomposity and 
nervousness, 

Could this be her father? thought Sara, 
as she seated herself with her back to the 
light. if he were, she experienced no filial 
yearnings, as she sat in his presence, and 
looked at him steadily. 

** A somebody,” he said, ‘“‘ by her walk 
and air, but who?’ It never dawned upon 
his mind for one second that this was the 
zirl he had Jeft at the convent eighteen 
years previously, 

*‘T have ventured to call, Mr. Paske, and 
intrude on your valuable time,”’ she began 
in a low, well-bred voice, ‘‘ on behalf of a 
mutual friend--I think I may say friend. 
I am speaking of your daughter, Miss 
Paske.”’ 

Mr. Paske’s compiexion deepened to a 
fine imperial purple. Ue straightened his 
back and coughed, and said,— 

“You mean Amelia ?”’ 


‘“® have not the pleasure of knowing 
| Amelia,’’ said his visitor, firmly. ‘1 
alluding te Sylvia.’ 

He gave a perceptible start. 

‘* Your eldest daughter, is she not, whom 
; you left at a convent in India many years— 
eighteen years ago, I believe—and who is 
now living with me at Twickenham ?’’ 

“Yes,” in a hoarse voice. It was all he 
could say. He was so utterly unprepared 
for this speech. 


aln 


**She came to London when you were 
absent, and your agents refused her your 
address abroad. She was quite homeless 
and peuniless, and she is now living with 
me. Lam very fond of her, and she is quite 
my second self.” 

‘* And what has 
the honour of this 
brusgquely. 

“IT will tell you. She can make an excel- 
lent match, bat her busband’s people must 
know who she is, and who her parents are, 
and all her family matters before they can 
receive her. It is not much to ask. And 
then, once satisfied on thut seore, she will 
pass into another family, and never trouble 
you a8 long as she lives. It is, as I have 
said, not much to ask.’’ 

** Not much to ask!’ he echoed. ‘‘ How 
came you to know this disobedient, head- 
strong young woman, may I ask, and what 
brought her to London? "’ 

**] knew her at Shirani, where she lived 
with an old sergeant and his dreadful, 
scheming wife, who wanted to marry her to 
another sergeant, 2 cousin of her own, and I 
came home in the same steamer.’ 

**Oh, wanted to marry her to a sergeant | 
I wish she had succeeded. That girl, my 
dear madam, though she may have hood- 
winked you, is the very bane of my life, and 
represents my thorn in the flesh. I edu- 
cated her well, and provided for her 
handsomely. I gave her a good monthly 
allowance, and desired her to stay in India. 
Instead of which she casts my wishes to the 
winds, and comes flying home in spite of me 
and my lawyers. In India she could have 
married and settled comfortably in her 
native land. I would have increased her 
allowance, too. Here she is in London, a 
penniless adventuress, worrying me and my 
lawyers, and generally playing the deuce.” 

‘*But, my dear sir, may I ask you a 
simple question? In all good faith, and 
with wach respect, what has she done that 
you should disown her and shut your doors 
upon her, and cast her into the streets ? 
She says she is conscious of no wrong to 
you in thought or deed, and she is your 
eldest daughter, so she has been given to 
understand.”’ 

“There is just where you are wrong, 
madam. She is nothing to me at all. She 
is no more related to me than you are,’’ 

**But you left her at the convent and 
educated her, and brought her up by your 
own name, and as your own child-—did you 
not?” 

** Yes, I did; and I did it for the best.’’ 

“And who is she? That is the great 
question.” 

**Well, I don’t like blowing my own 
trumpet, but I suppose I must. She is the 
daughter of a station-master, who came to 
grief with his accounts and took poison. 
Her mother was a nice young woman, who 
died of the shock, and I being the nearest 
European —it was up country —- took 
charge of the cbild, little knowing that L 
was saddlivg myself with a terrible, encum- 
brance, a thankless piece of goods, for life. 
But I was in those days a young, impulsive, 
amd warm-hearted man.”’ 

** 1 am sure you were,’ 
emphatically. 
| 86 L took the child up o a cor 
seli, apd left her.’’ 


been the 
visit? ’’ 


reason 
he 


ot 
asked, 


said his visitor, 
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“* But why as your own, and in your Fin 
name? That [ really cannot understand ?”’ 
persisted the lady. 

*T shall soon show you. Her father’s 
name, Shandy, was well known as a 
swindler and suicide. The nuns might have 
refused to receive her, and not thought the 
payment safe. So in oneof my many foolish 
moments I took the child, name and all, 
upon myself. Thereseemed nothing else to 
be done,”’ 

** Most generous of you.”’ 

*“* Yes, and instead of taking the veil as I 
fully expected, or in marrying in her own 
rank of life, here she comes tearing home, | 
She must he twenty years of age and more. | 
I wash my hands of her. I leave her to 
you.”’ 

** She seems to have been ill-advised, but 
she always thoaght you were her own 
father, and was dreadfully hurt. that you 
never noticed her for so many years, or 
answered her letters ; and I believe Lamb 
and Skinner said you were her father, but 
that there was something unpleasant about 
her mother, and that was the reason you 
disowned her."’ 

“ Tf you eal) allowing one hundred rupees 
amonth disowning her! Anyway, she has 
not a drop of my blood in her veins. She has 
no claim on me at all.” 

‘*And about this match. Where can I 
hee for her the certificate of marriage 
of parents, and birth.’ 

'**Goodness knows. If her marriage 
depends on that her chance is small. 
Shandy was a clerk, his wife a butcher’s 
daughter, so she can’t give much of a pedi- 
gree—eh ?”’ 

*“No. You are certain she was their 
daughter ?"’ : 

‘*Am I certain that my head is on my 
ew 3 ? Certain! I should think I was,’’ he 
exclaimed indignantiy. 

Boom! clang! clang! 

** Ha, there's the gong. Perhaps you will 
stay for lunch? ’’ 

‘* No, thank you. I must be getting home. 
She will naturally be anxious. I am sorry 
I am to be the bearer of such bad news. 
Exeuse me, would you mind, taking my 
pocket-book out, and writing down the 
name of the station, and everything. Shandy 
you said, I think ?”’ 

“Yes. James Shandy.’’ 

‘* Wife? Do you'remember?’’ pausing, 
pencil in hand. 

‘*No. A pale little creature. Tknow she 
said her father kept a butcher’s shop in 
Walmer.”’ 

** And when did they die?” 

“ About eighteen years ago.” 

** And the name of the station ?”’ 

‘* Baraich, on the O. & R. Railway, very 
out of the way."’ 

‘* Had they no friends? Did no one write 
and ask after the child? It seems extra- 
ordinary.”’ 

‘*Not asoul. When aman dies bankrupt 
in a foreign land people don’t bother about 
him. See here! Give her this ten-pound 
note. It's all she will ever get from me. 
Tell her all I have told you, and that the 
best thing she can do for herself is to go 
into service, or marry some mechanic, or 
returu to India. 
have her allowance.”’ 

** Thank you | I will let her know. I dare- 
say she will act on your advice, and T shall 
give her this money, Money 
useful,’’ putting it into her purse. 

Sara felt it was all she conld do to re- 





| her hair, and tied on her veil, and looked 


If she does that she shall | if you wrote to me? I could not tell 


is always | 


am to a swindling station-master. That 
story was made up as I sat there. You 
think you have got rid of Sylvia Paske for 
ever and aday; but you have now to deal 
with Sara Parr, who will never rest till 
she tears: the secret of her parentage from 
your bosom. 

“It is my money youare living on, you base 
wretch |! And you have possibly made away 
with all traces of my parentage, as well as 
my parents ; but I shall know whoT am yet. 
I’!l come into your house, and I shall not 
go away empty-handed. Yes, Sylvia Paske 
shalt follow your advice, and take service by 
hook or by crook under your own roof, and 
keep you under her own eye! ”’ 

All these ideas were fermentine in her 
mind, as having received his adieux in 
dead silence, and been bowed out of 
Mr. Paske’s house, she hurried back to 
Waterloo. ¢ 
On her way down—being in a carriage by 
herself—she removed her wig, and was 
about to throw it out of the window, but 
prudence prevailed. .1t might be useful 
again. She rubbed her face, she arranged 


quite herself once more, as she rang at the 
door of her own house. 

“Dear me, ma’am,’’ said cook, who 
opened it promptly, ‘‘how late you are. 
You’ve had no lunch! I hope nothing has 
happened ? ”’ 

‘No, nothing, thank you. Just send me 
a slice of ham in along with my five o'clock 
tea.’’ 

In vain Mrs. Becker put back her hair 
and laid her ear to the door of the sick 
room that evening, whilst the nurse was at 
her supper. There was not a sound to be 
heard. If they spoke at all it was in 
whispers. In whispers Sara related her 
visit and its details to her sick friend. 

It was fruitless in’ one way, but, on the 
other hand, she now knew what she had to 
expect—what te seek—not merely her own 
parentage and Roger’s fortune, but the 
means of bringing Mr. Paske to justice. 

She burnt a candle very late in her room 
that night after the gas was turned off at 
the metre. Cook saw the light shining 
below her docr. Cook, of course, placed 
her eye to the keyhole. What was she 
doing? Sitting at a table in her dressing- 
gown, her hair all down her back, writing, 
her pen going like the wind. 

She, cook, must herself post that letter 
the next day. This ane firm resolve, 
as she sought her pillow ; but next day, 
before breakfast, her mistress went out, 
and posted the letter with her own hands. 

She hurried after her on pretence of buy- 
ing a bottle of ink, and heard her ask for 
‘*a stamp for Malta.” So the letter was for 
him. It was, and this is what it said :— 

‘* Pwickenhem, January 3ist. 

** Dear Mr. HyvE,—Within the last three 
days much has happened that coneerns you 
and me, and I write to tell you without 
delay. Your cousin, Bernard, was here two 
days ago. “He came and paid a long visit, 
and said he was much interested in your 
welfare and in mine, and asked a great 
many questions. He asked how long I knew 
you ? when we met? who were my people ? 


him who my people are, as 1 do not know 
myself. 

‘* You have never heard my story. I was 
placed at a convent whenI was two years 
old by a Mr. Paske, who was never seen 
again, and never wrote to me for sixteen 





strain herself before bim: her voice was 
barely under her commend. 
“* Wretched man-—--robber, 
know, murderer. 1 don’t believe on: 
yousay, Your face gives your ¥))"' 
tongue the lie. | am Sylvia Puske. so caulied, 


apd for : 


Thank Heaven, no relation, no’ more than I! me with an old soldier and his wife at 








years, though he paid regularly through his 
| arents in Caleutta, and told the Reverend 
| Mother that I was his daughter, and that 
ay mother was dead. When I was eighteen 
i.e wanted me to take the veil and become 4 
professed nun. I refused. Then he placed 


Shirani. Then he stopped my income, un- 
less I promised to remain in India. I 
refused to do this, and was robbed in 
Calcutta of almost all my money by his 
solicitors, but this only made me more 
determined to go home, as I knew Mr. 
Paske was a wealthy man. He lives at 999, 
EKaton-place, and I was sure he had some 
reason for keeping me in India. 
‘*I therefore came home as servant to 
Mrs. Plammer. You rescued me in Malta 
when I was her maid, Sara Parr, and so I was 
speaking the truth wher I told Bernard 
Hyde that ‘ I knew you for months, and that 
we met in Valetta.’ He does not believe 
me, but no matter! 
‘In London I lost my purse and refer- 
enge, and was in great straits when you met 
me that evening. You did not know me, but 
Iknew you. You will say, why did I not 
apply to Mr. Paske ? He was abroad, .and 
his agent refused to see me, 
“Mr, Bernard Hyde was very plain 
spoken.. He says I do not fulfil 
the conditions of the will. I am young. 
i may not be a widow; but am I a lady 
born? He awaits the tidings of my parent- 
age, certificate, and pedigree. He is to call 
and see them this day month, and if they 
are not forthcoming the fortune is lost, and 
you are a beggar saddled with another 
beggar. 
‘- From the present your allowance ceases 
till all is plain as noonday, and his lawyers 
are satisfied. At present, he says you have 
no more claim to the income than he has— 
nay, not so much. 
‘*T discovered, accidentally, that my cook 
is aspy in bis pay. I found this out yester- 
day by accident. She is not aware that I 
have discovered her, and for the future I 
shall be on my guard. 
“JT went to town—=stole there to-day, in 
order to see Mr. Paske. I saw him, and 
resented myself as Mrs. Hyde, a friend of 
his daughter’s. He was quite stunned at 
first, but soon gained courage to tell me 
that the girl in question was mothing to him 
~-nomore than I was. He adopted her and 
placed her in the convent, out of charity. 
She was the daughter of a swindling 
station-master, who had committed suicide. 
Her mother was a butcher’s daughter. He 
pitied the orphan, and provided for it 
under his own name. So much for being 
Sylvia Paske, and for parentage and pedi- 
ree | 
‘*Tf Iam not Sylvia Paske, who am I? On 
this discovery hangs your future. If I am 
not Paske I am not married to you! A mar- 
riage is not legal, is it, under a false name? 
And if I am nota Jaty born you lose the 
money under another head and twice over! 
Il am very sorry for you! At present I mean 
to devele myself to shadowing the Paske 
family ; I must find out who Iam. I am not 
the station-master’s daughter. I could see 
that he made up that story as he went 
along. ‘lama lady. I feel it in my veins. 
‘* Mr. Paske has robbed me of my parents, 
and my fortune. 1am convinced that ‘he is 
living on my money. A scrap of writing I 
found in my sehool-box, apparently from my 
real father, speaks of my mother’s death 
and his fortune of £90,000 arriving too late, 
now she was gone. He is on the eve of 
going home, andtaking me. This ismy only 
clue; but 1 mean to follow it up, inch by 
inch! The cook has her eyes to the key- 
hole, watching me as I write, I shall take 
care to post this letter myself. , 


“Yours faithfally, 
S. Hyppr.”’ 


(To be continued next week.) 





ry 
(This story commenced in No. 2000. Back 
Nos, can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 
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Woman Against Woman. 


By Effie Adelaide Rowlands, 


Author of “*Flower of Fate,’’ 
Fires,’’ &c., &c, 


* Unseen 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Lord Greville and a J acon d of friends are yatching 
and have put into tend for a few hours. His 
brother, Lord Dunstan, has strayed away from the 
rest of the party, and Lord Greville feeling anxious 
has gone in search of him. While strolling round a 
less frequented part of the town he is ee by a 
woman who asks assistance, which is readily given. 
On returning to his friends he finds that they have 
accidentally met Mrs. Archdale and ber daughters, 
and it is at the earnest request of Lord Dunstan that 
they decide to remain another night at Ostend. 
lone Archdale meets with an accident while on 
board the Pearl, and which detains her for several 
days. Arriving in England Greville finds that Mrs, 
Archdale and her daughters have arranged to stay 
very close to his own Yorkshire seat. Mrs Archdale 
plays her cards soadroitly that in the end Greville 

roposes to Ione, despite the protest of his friend 
Jick Fraser. Maitors are now becoming interesting 
for Dick Fraser has met Mary, the lady Lor 
Greville befriended, and who is now on the high 
road to become a popular singer. 





CHAPTER XIV.—(continued). 


STHER almost fulfilled her pro- 
mise, as she and Mary alighted 
at the small railway station 
that was the nearest point for 

_ Barrackbourne Castle. 

The presence of Dick Fraser alone pre- 
vented her from skipping and running like 
a young lamb. 

‘*T could almost drink this air!’’ she de- 
clared, as she stood on [the platform, and 
opened her mouth and nostrils, ‘‘ Mary, 
angel! isn’t it delicious ?’’ 

‘Wait till you see the country to- 
morrow, Miss Gall!’’ Dick said, delighted 
at her pleasure. ‘‘ You will want to paint 
allday long. Hallo Dun, old boy, where did 
you spring from! Dear old chap, Lam glad 
to see you! Mrs, Arbuthnot, Miss Gall— 
my cousin, Dunstan EKarne!”’ 

Lord Dunstan shook hands vigorously 
with the two ‘‘ scrumptious’ girls, as he 
mentally called them, and explained his 
presence at once. 

“‘Mother sent me with the brongham. 
She says,”’ turning to Mary and Esther, 
“‘that she will not hear of your going to 
‘The Green Man.’ You must please be so 
kind as to come up to Barrackbourne. I 
am sure you won't refuse her!’’ he added 
boyishly. 

Mary smiled. He was so fike Greville. 
She felt an immediate friendship for the 





y- 

“TI feel it would, indeed, be impossible 
to ra Lady Barrackbourne,'’ sho-said 
gently. 

“Oh, that is lovely! Come on Dick! 
Never mind your traps; here is Simmonds 
with the cart. Now Mrs. Arbuthnot, this 
way!”’ 

“I never feel I have time to breathe 
when Danis by,”’ Dick said to Esther with 
a laugh, 

*T like bim.’’ Esther said, in her prompt 
fashion. 

‘Happy Dun!’’ Dick said lightly. 

“ Why happy, Mr. Fraser ?”’ site 

“* Because you like him at once." 

Esther was silent for a moment. 

“Tl am peculiar in one way. | always like 
or dislike right away, and I don’t often 
change my mind.’ 

“IT wonder what’ thought you had about 
me when you met me first?’’ Dick said, 
lightly, yet with almost a touch of pique; 
for, somehow, he always felt that Esther 
Gall held him aloof, and had a certain 


a 


amount of constraint in her manner towards 
him, which fact irritated him a little, for he 
admired and liked her exceedingly. 

** Another of my peculiarities, Mr. Fraser, 
is, that I never make any confidences,”’ 
Esther said, coolly, ‘‘ except to Mary!’ 

**I suppose T wust read that sentence 
just as I like,’’ Dick observed, with a touch 
of vexation. Then he added, quickly, 
9 Forgive me, Miss Gall. I am very 
stupid!”’ i 

They had reached the brougham by this, 
and when Lord Dunstan had installed Mary. 

* I do think you are sweet, just,’’ he said, 
enthusiastically, ‘‘to come down and give 
mother some picasure. Do you know, Dick, 
she is quite excited about the thought of 
hearing some lovely music ?”’ 

The long drive passed in much amuse- 
ment. It was impossible te be dull or iil 
at ease with Lord Dunstan near, and the 
Castle was reached before they were aware 
of it. 

** You must forgive my mother, she cannot 
eome and welcome you!’’ Lord Dunstan 
said, with that courtesy and dignity which 
was one ofthe chief characteristics of the 
Earnes. 

Mary only smiled at him, and he led the 
way to his mother’s room. 

Mary’s eyes~filled, somehow, with tears, 
as she looked down at Lady Barrackbourne’s 
frail, beautiful worn face. 

** No wonder they love her!’’ she said, as 
they clasped hands, and Lady Barrack. 
bourne spoke her warm words of welcome. 

The evening thai followed was one of the 
happiest Mary had ever spent. She sang 
again and again, and refused to stop, say- 
ing, most truthfully, that she was not in the 
least tired, and that it was a pleasure to 
her to give such pleasure. 

‘*T feel I have tried to pay him back a 
little,’’ she said when she was alone in her 
room at last, and his mother’s thanks and 
gentle, earnest words, rang in her ears. It 
was so pleasant to feel that she was doing 
something for onc who had done so much 
for her at a moment that she needed help 
most. 

Lady Barrackbourne was amazed at 
Mary’s beauty, and immensely charmed by 
unaffection and charm. 

“She is most beantiful!’’ she said to 
Dick. ‘*I am so glad I know her! Poor 
young thing, there seems to be a sad story 
esta in those wonderful blue eyes of 

ers !”’ 

“*T think she has suffered!" Dick said, 
slowly. ‘‘ Nay, I am sure she has, Aunt 
Katherine ; but she never speaks! She is 
as proud as she is beautiful! '’ 

There was a flush on his face as he said 
this—a flush that told its own story to his 
aant, as it had to Greville. 

** Dear Dick,” Lady Barrackbourne said, 
tenderly reaching out her thin, white hand 
tohim. Then they began to speak of Gre- 
ville and fone. . 

“You see them often?” the mother 
asked, and he caught the sigh that fol- 
lowed. 

‘Very often! Greville is wonderfully 
well, the same dear old chap always !”’ 

**I long for him sometimes, Dick!’ the 
Countess said with tremulous lips. ‘The 
loss out of my life seem too great to 
express | ”’ 

** He is not lost, dear !’’ Dick said, gently. 
‘*He loves you, if possible, better than 
ever |” 

Lady Barrackbourne smiled faintly. She 
had hoped Greville and his wife would have 
come down to her before this. She had ex- 
cused them to herself, but she was disap- 
pointed none the less, as Dick knew. 

** It is her fault,” he said, savagely, when 
he was alone, ‘little red-haired Jezebel ! 





It is no use of blinking the fact. I am not 


only dislike Ione, but I hold her in con- 
tempt too! How Greville could be so blind 
beats me; but there, getting angry will do 
no good! Thank goodness, I am able te give 
Aunt Katherine some pleasure! She is 
revelling in this music, and she likes—my— 
my dearone! Who could help it?’ poor 
Dick said, as he lit his midnight cigar. 
‘*Mary, my love, my queen !”’ 

Lady Barrackbourne did, indeed, enjoy 
the treat provided for her. 

“Tf I could have you near me to soothe 
me when my bad days come?” she said 
to Mary to whom her heart had opened 
completely. She had recognised Esther’s 
sterling good character, and liked her odd, 
sharp ways ; but she had fallen in love with 
Mary right away, and then little Otho had 
made an additionar sympathetic link 
between them. Mary gathered the small 
atom of humanity on her knee, and talked to 
him with a colour in her cheeks, and a light 
in her eye, that neither Dick nor Esther hed 
seen there before. 

It was the wother within her that spoke 
in these new beauties, the mother that had 
waked for a while, when her own cbild had 
eome to her. She made wonderful friends 
with Otho. The little fellow would not 
leave her ; he was always Glimbing into her 
arms, and nestling his pretty fair head 
against her throat. 

J feel I must love you!’ Lady Barrack~ 
bourne said, half smiling, half earnestly. 


** Otho and I always love alike!’ 
Mary blushed softly, and then she paled 
again. 


* Be my friend,’’ she said, as she put her 
hand into the elder woman's. 

She spoke simply, with no pretence and 
no straining after effect ; and when Lady 
Barrackbourne drew her towards her, Mary 
bent and kissed the worn face tenderly. 

‘*T have never seen my aunt so well,” 
Dick said, on the second evening after 
dinner, as he sat by the piano. ‘‘ Your 
music and Miss Gall’s happy spirits have 
been the best tonic in the world.” 

Lord Dunstan and Esther were fast, firm 
friends, and had fallen into a semi-quarrel- 
some way, which was most amusing to the 
Countess, as she lay and watched them. 

**It was the happiest thought in the 
world, and so like you to have suggested 
it,’”’ Dick continued. ‘‘ There is no kind 
thing I cannot imagine you doing, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot.”’ 

‘*] wish you had not so good an opinion 
of me Mr, Fraser?’’ Mary said, lightly, 
yet with a touch of earnestness underlying 
her words. 

‘*T should be sorry to change one thought 
I hold of you,’’ was the answer, given 
gravely. 

Mary rose from her chair. 

“*T am going to sing,’’ she said, hurriedly, 
“TI promised Otho he should bave some 
music: He said his nurse had agreed to 
leave the door open, So that he might hear. 
Dear little fellow, I am afraid he will not 
hear very distinetly.”’ 

She sat down to the piano and ran hex 
fingers over the keys softly. There was 
silence in the quaint old room, as her voice 
rose like an angel's out of the night beyond. 

Dick sat leaning back in his chair looking 
at her. 

She wore a simple white dress to-night. 
He had never seen her in white before. She 
seemed to him to be the incarnation of 
womanly purity and beauty. His heart 
swelled with hope and love. Let him but 


win this woman for his wife, what treasure 
on earth would he covet then ? 

Lady Barrackbourne lay with closed eyes 
listening, tears trickling down her cheeks. 
Lord, Dunstan and Esther had gone away 





before Mary commenced. to sing: tn 
oor open 


‘* Shall we leave the other 
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case Otho cannot hear?’’ she asked, at the 
end of her first song. 

Dick did as she wished, and came back to 
his chair. He was sitting looking at her 
with his soul in his eyes, when someone 
came softly into the room—someone whose 
face denoted pleastre and surprise above a 
certain weariness and sadness—someone 
who stood looking at that slight woman’s 
form at the piano with an expression in his 
eyes not quite easy te understand. 

A mother's instinct is keen. Lady Bar- 
rackbourne moved her head and looked 
round, 

* Greville, my darling !"’ she exclaimed. 

The music ceased abruptly. Greville had 
his mother inhis arms. Dick had sprung to 
his feet with an exclamation of delight. 

Mary sat looking down at the keys, a 
sense of sudden pleasure filling her mind at 
the moment. 

The explanations that followed-were soon 
given, and Greville thanked Mary with his 
face as well as his lips. 

**How good of yoo! How can I thank 
you enough for being so sweet to my 
mother?” 

** Please don't thank me,’’ Mary said, 
shyly. She let the hand that had rested in 
bis for a moment fall upon the keys. ‘““What 
I have done deserves no thanks. What 
Lady Barrackbourne haus done in her kind- 
ness and hospitality to us is something 
which will never be properly acknowledged, 
I fear.’ 

Greville felt his eyes drawn to her face. 

She was, indeed, most beautiful—more 
beantiful to-night than he had yet seen her, 
and those deep blue stars so sad, so full of 
meaning! The old question came hack to 
him as he met them. Where had he seen 
their like before ? 

Mary sat talking to Diek, but she could 
not help hearing scraps of the conversation 
between the other two, and so she became 
aware that Lady Greville was gone to Paris, 
and would be absent a few days. 

“Tt was good of you to come to me,’’ the 
mother said, tenderly. ©‘ Ob, Greville, my 
dearest, it is a pleasure to see you !”’ 

Mary, with her rare tact, divining that 
after so long an absence a stranger might 
well be dispens«d with, rose, and suggested 
to Mr. Fraser that he should show her the 
conservatories as he had promised; but 
when once they were outside she stopped. 

**I forgot. I promised Otho I would go 
and kiss him after he was asleep. Will you 
forgive me, Mr. Fraser, if I keep the pro- 
mnise ?”’ 

**Can I refuse 
asked, lightly. 

He watched her flit up the stairs, and then 
with half a sigh, he turned away. 

Mary found her way to the nursery, and 
arrived in good time. 

**His lordship is so restless, miss,’’ the 
nurse said, rather troubled. She took Mary 
to be wmarried. ‘He won't go to 
sleep.’’ 

“May [have him on,my knee?” Mary 
asked, eagerly. 

. The child gave a ery of delight as he saw 
er. 

**Dear Mrs. Arbuther!’’ he said, unable 
to speak the name clearly. 

** Now, Otho, J am going to sit before the 
fire, and sing you to sleep. Yor will he 
good, my sweet, will you not, Gnd close 
your pretty eyes at once? ”’ 

Otho nodded his flaxen head, and Mary 
took him in her arms, wrapped a shawl 
about him, sat before the fire, and began 
rocking the chair to and fro, singing softly 
the while. 

‘** "Deed, ma’am, but you're very kind!” 
the nurse said, as she saw her little charge 
soothed into happiness and rest. ‘I never 
saw his lordship like this before,” 


you anything?’ Dick 





*“*1 am a’traid I have excited him 4 little,”’ 
Mary said, with some self-reproach. 

Ten minutes , & quarter of an hour, 
and then the small Harl lay fast asleep in 
her arms. 

She rose gently, and put him in his cot, 
bending over him to kiss him tenderly; and 
then she stood looking down at him with a 
look that made her loveliness far greater, 
all the while ignorant that she in her turn 
was being watched almost as tenderly, 

Greville had run up the stairs to have a 
peep at his nephew, and had been a silent 
witness to Mary’s ministrations. 

He stole away quietly before she came 
oat, and as he watched her go downstairs 
there rose a feeling in his heart for her that 
lone, with all her bewitchment and fascina- 
tion, had never conjured into existence. 

It was a reverence rather than an admi- 
ration—the sort of feeling his mother in- 
spired; and as Gréville bent over Otho 
there came half a suspicion of envy as he 
linked the thought of Mary Arbuthnot with 
his cousin Dick ! 


_— 


CHAPTER XV. * 

IONE was surprised and greatly annoyed 
at the fact of Greville remaining in town 
instead of doing as she expected, and rush- 
ing wildly in her train. She had imagined 
him frantic in his dismay at her absence, 
and most certainly she looked for -his 
appearance on the following day. 

His loving, reproachful letter instead 
made her angry. She was coquetté in the 
worst sense of the meaning. She delighted 
to use the power of fascination Nature had 
bestowed upon her to torment and torture. 
It was pleasure to her to feel she had this 
power of. making another and a stronger 
than herself suffer so acutely. 4 

It had been this curious pleasure as much 
as anything else that had caused her torush 
away in the erratic and foolish way she had 
done. 

Her cheeks flushed and her eyes sparkled 
as she conjured up a vision of Greville 
coming home and finding her gone. It 
would enhance her value, she determined, 
and then she must have the gowns she bad 
settled on. 

Already she had proudly boasted that 
Noris—the great and unrivalled Noris, the 
freak of the fashionable woman's world for 
the moment—had not only arranged to 
make her season's gowns, but had, indeed, 
solicited the favour of Lady Greville Earne’s 
patronage. 

She had invented this easily, never 
doubting that the Parisienne would gladly 
undertake her orders, and so back up her 
statement; and it can therefore be imagined 
what sort of mental condition her mother's 
telegram left her in. 

Of course she must go to Paris at once, and 
of course she must leave some lie behind to 
excuse her conduct. 

Ione never, by any chance, told the truth 
when she could use a lie instead. 

Moreover, she cid not want even Greville 
to know the rea) reason of her hasty depar- 
ture. He was such a fool, she determined. 
The first thing he wonld do would he to tell 
some one of the women whom she intended 
to outshine altogether that his little wife 
had gone to Paris to beseech Noris to 
undertake hef toilettes. f 

That must be prevented at all hazards. 
Ione had no wish to appear before the world 
in her true coloers. It was her simplicity, 
youthfulness, and apparent unsophistica- 
tion that was counted as one of, if not the 
greatest of her charms. She meant to hood- 
wiuk the world as long as she could. 

So she thought for a moment, and then 
wrote the untruth about her mother’s ill- 
ness, packed up in a flash of lightning, as it 
were, and disappeared, quite unconscious 








that she had left behind her the clue to her 
actions, and, it might be, to the real truth 
and condition of her character. 

“Of course, he will follow me to-morrow, 
she said to herself, as she the 
Channel and revelled in the looks of admi- 
ration showered upon the lovely young 
woman in her regal furs, travel in so 
grand a style; and to her mother she said 
the same, indifferently, ‘Greville will be 
here to-night. I expect he will have nearly 
gone out of his mind!" 

Madame la Princess looked grave. 

**You have a splendid position. Don’t 
play foolish pranks with it!’’ she said, 
seriously. CIENT 

Ione tossed her head. 

“I know my position very well,’’ she 
said, coolly.. ‘Greville is my slave. He 
would die, I verily believe, if I wished him 
to do s0.”’ 

lone’s mother was-silent. 

To herself she was thinking, ‘‘ Audley 
wuld have done more honour to such a 
fate. There is some in Audley that 
lone, with all her beauty, will nevér pos- 
sess. Audley is an Archdale: She is in 
proper groove now. lone has some 
of my people’s blood in her veins. 1 
have a fear sometimes when I think of her 
future.’’ 

tady Greville thoroughly enjoyed herself 
in , 

The interest and attention she attracted 
delighted her vanity, and her interview 
with Noris was absolutely successful. 
Her gowns would be put in hand imme- 
diately. 

It was almost a blow to her when dinner 
was over to hear that Greville had not 
arrived. 

She was furious with him. 

Her mother took the opportunity of speak- 
ing a few wise words. 3 

Be warned by this, Tone,”’ she said. 
‘*It is most evident to me that Greville is 
seriously annoyed, apart from any ques- 
tion of affection. You must remember 
the wonién of his class never do these outré 
things.” ; 

Tone was silent, only tapped the floor 
impatiently with her foot. ; 

She would have liked to have retaliated 
on her mother in some way, but felt 
somehow powerless to. do so, The Princess, 
however well she posed to the world, was 
truthful and open enough with this one of 
her children at least. 

‘‘Be careful,’’ the mother urged again. 
‘“You have great power now, but such 
things are ephemeral ; and, moreover, 
I have frequently told ee you have nut 
yet discovered the real nature of your 
husband.”’ 

Jone laughed at this. Who could know 
her r so well as herself ? 

She put the best face on the matter, and 
treated it with contemptuous indifference ; 
but, all the same, she was furious, and her 
vanity, the most vulnerabje point in her 
nature, suffered keenly. 

She returned to London on the Tuesday. 
Greville was at the station to meet her. 

He was very pale. No one but himself 
could know what this moment meant 
to him. He longed and dreaded to see his 
wife. s : 

Love and hope urged the plea that she 
would net be with him five seconds before 
she would tell the truth and confess to her 
little deception; but against this hope, 
waged something vogue and painful in his 
thoughts, warning him he would be disap- 
pointed. 

His visit to Barrackbourne had done him 
good in every way. It had been so plea- 
sant, so peaceful, so happy in his dear old 
ho . 
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covery of lone’s,.strange . condact ‘was 
soothed almost into forgetfulness. He had 
been like the Greville of old days, and yet 
there wasa d . 

-His mother had received his explanation 
of one’s journey without any comment, 
but, like Dick, she felt there was something 
wrong. 

It might be a very little something, just 
the faintest suggestion of a cloud, bat the 
cloud was there all the same. 

She was glad, for this reason, that there 
were guests at the Castle. 

It prevented any chance of a strain aris- 
ing between her boy and herself, for unless 
he invited her confidence she would not 
force it, and she was, too, more than glad 
that the guests were who they were. ° 

Greville had derived unconscious comfort 
from his bricf intercourse with Mary and 
Esther. 

The one roused the full, passionate ad- 
miration he held in his heart for al] things 
pure and poetic ; her music thrilled him to 
his soul, and the memory of that glimpse of 
her womanliness, as she had sat rocking 
Otho to sleep on her knee, had awakened in 
him a sentiment that was as lasting as it 
was indefinite. 

Esther Gall’s powerful will, her independ- 
ence, her abrupt, clever speech, were, com- 
pared to Mary’s gentle manner, like a 
strong wind coming after a sighing breeze ; 
and the knowledge of the hard-working, in- 
dustrious lives both these girls led seemed 
to make his conscience prick and spur his 
ambitions into action. 

He travelled up to town with them in 
company with Dick, and when he said good- 
bye to Mary he held her hand a moment, as 
it were, voluntarily. 

“ How am I to thank you, Mrs. Arbuth- 
not? ’’ he said, earnestly. ~‘* Your kindness 
te my mother is-—-” 

** Is nothing !’’? Mary broke in, hurriedly, 
with that wave of colour to her face that 
made her so lovely. “I—I am happy in 
doing what I have done, Lurd Greville. 
Some day, perhaps, I may tel! you why!” 

“* | hope we shall meet often !’’ the young 
man said, warmly. ‘'Do you kuow, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, I always have a curious fancy 
about you. I feel as though 1 had known 
you before, as if there were some link of 
old acquaintance between us. I can 
searcely describe what I mean.’’ 

“Perhaps,” Mary said, with the eolour 
lingering in her cheeks, ‘‘ perhaps I re- 
mind you of someone you have known in the 
t?” 

“ It is your eyes,”’ Greville said,dreamily, 
his mind going again over the course that 
would not clear. ‘They haunt me! I seem 
to remember them so well! "’ 

But at this moment Dick and Esther 
joined them. General au revoirs were ex- 
be man and the four separated. * 

“Your visit has done you a world of good, 
my darling!'’ Esther cried, enthusiastic- 
ally; and then she sighed, ‘tI could have 
stayed on there for ever, Mary! What 
‘bits’ there were! I never regretted my 
absent brushes so much before!” - 

“Never mind. Think, only another 
month, you will be there again. I atn sure 
it will be a delight to you to paint dear 
Lady Barrackbourne.”’ 

- “That it will!" Hsther said, warmly. 
‘She is an angel, if ever there was another 
on earth besides yourself! You will accept 
the engagement she suggested to go down 
at the same time, and take part in these 
festivities that Lord Greville is going to 


hiagarete in honour of her birthdhy?”’ 
ary blushed a little. F 


“TL hope it was not very wrong or ne 
t 


of me, Hsther,’’ she said ; ‘ 
I told Lady Barrackbourne I would rather 
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from pleasure, uot from duty, She—she 
understood me at once; and i shall go as a 
guest.’’ | ? 

** And quite right, too,” declared Ksther, 
proudly. “‘‘Presumptuous, my darting! 
You could never be that. I tell you what 
itis, Mary. Ihave quite lost my heart to 
Lord Greville! Not because he is so hand- 
some—although, as a specimen of manly 
beauty, he is superb !—but because he is so 
kind—just the sort of man I like! Wasn't 
he absolutely sweet to that little child! I 
loved him when I saw them together !”’ 

**Otho has great, charm!’’ Mary said, 
hurriedly, and then the cab stopped at 
their door, and they were at home again, 
and the subject of Greville dropped for a 
time. 

Greville and Dick dined tégether that 
night; but both men were strangely silent 
and pre-occupied.- ‘ 


and Ione’s return. 
again, 

The power of her fascination, the spel} of 
her beanty, was strong upon him; and yet 
he dreaded to see her, to hold her in his 
arms, and kiss her lips—the lips that might 
perchance speak a lie! 

Dick's thoughts were where they always 
were now. MaryArbuthnot had grown deeper 
and firmer in his heart’s most holy of holies 
during the past few days. Hope and fear 
jostled one against the other. His love had 
trembled on his lips more than once while 
at Barrackbourne ; but when he would have 
spoken he hesitated.She was so unconscious, 
she was so easy in her sweet, centle ways. 
He dared not risk losing the happiness of 
the moment by jeopardising the future, so 
he had let the opportunity go, and doubt 
and hope jostled on anew. 

But, deeply sunk as he was in his own 
affairs, he had time and perception enough 
to notice Greville’s gravity. 

**T hope to Heaven ‘that. woman will not 
give him the misery I feared!’’ he said to 
himself as be parted from his cousin. “‘ Poor 
Greville | poor old chap! Ah, you have done 
badly, I am afraid! Your love is built ona 
treacherous, shifty sand, that must mean 
destruction to your happiness sooner or 
later!” 

He saw very little of Greville during the 
next fortnight. Some most important legal 
business took all: his attention, and he 
was compelled to excuse himself from 
nearly every social engagement during that 
time. 

In the few spare hours he had he managed 
to eall once or twiceon Mrs. Arbuthnot, but 
he was unlucky enough to find her out overy 
time. 

Esther was always at her studio, and Dick 
would turn there almost involuntarily. If 
he could not see the woman he loved, he 
could at least talk of her with one who 
shared his love. 

lone’s picture was framed and ready for 
the Academy; and Esther always gave a 
sigh of contentment when she realised that 
task was finished. 

**T should like to paint your cousin ! ” she 
said in her abrupt way to Dick on the 
occasion of one of these visits. ‘ What a 
splendid face he hus !’’ 

‘“*Greville was always handsome,’’ Dick 
said, half wearily. He never knew how 
much he had been longing to see Mary until 
he experienced disappointment. 

-"*T will tell him of your wish, Miss Gall, 
I dine there to-night.’ 

** Lord Greville will not sit to me,’’ Esther 
said,, quietly standing before her canvas, 
and working away, apparently, most indus- 
triously, while her eyes were drawn to the 

‘man’s thoughtful tired face, and rested on 


He longed to see her 





not regard the. visit in the light of an-en- 
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him with a tender, caressing expression. If 
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she conid only do something to smooth away 
the weariness and the sort of shadow that 
rested on that face! ‘ 

‘Why not?’’ Dick asked, with some-sur- 
prise. . 
‘* Umly Greville does not like me,” Esther 
answered just as quietly. She stepped back 
from her easel and looked at her work with 
her head on one side. ‘We very nearly 
cane to blows,Mr. Fraser !’ 

Dick laughed. 

‘*} would back you to exterminate tone if 
you cared to use all your strength!” 

Esther laughed too. 

“J think Mary got quite 
last ; our mutual dislike was so strong. 

‘“Did—did Mrs. Arbuthnot and Lady 
Greville meet often?’’ asked tur- 
riedly 

‘‘ Never ! Ihave too great a respect fortny 
darling to submit her to gratuitous insult,”’ 
Esther said, hotly. Then she turned 
abruptly. “Ohi i forgot. I am so sorry. 
I should not have said that, Mr. Fraser. 
Please forgive me! ' 

So,” Dick said quietly, ‘ Jone was rude 
to you, Miss Gail.”’ 

‘‘She did not like me. 
not the best in the world. 
I was very rude to her.”’ 

Dick was silent. Esther went on working, 
her face flushed almost into prettiness. 
She looked across at him after a moment 

“‘T am the child of a poor man—a comnion 
man—I fear not altogether a repttable 
man, Mr. Fraser. The remembrance of this 
makes me over-sensitive. If it were not 
that I am shielded by such a nature a6 
Mary’s I might grow foolish on the subject; 
but with Mary friendship is a great levelier. 
From the first we have been equal in her 
eyes. She the child of-——’ 

Dick's heart was beating a little quicker. 
Esther's pause was significant. Her words 
could not have been plainer. Then Mary 
was of noble birth—may be as good or better 
than his own. It was a pleasurable thought, 
not so much for himself as for her. It was 
only right that such delicate beauty and re- 
finement should come from a noble source, he 
said to himse!lf—yet, paradoxically, he had 
never liked Esther Gall so much as at this 
moment. Ho admired her for ber art, and for 
her-bold, frank, straightforward character. 

‘‘Trne to the eore!’’ he thought, as he 
looked at her, ‘absolutely loyal, honest, 
and upright—the best friend in the world! 
1 am glad that she possesses auch a one!” 

‘*T shall, nevertheless, broach the sub- 
ject of this portrait to-night, Miss Gall,” 
he said, when he rose to go, ‘* and we shall 
see ae 

‘*T could do it at Brrrackbourne, J paint 
very quickly, and it Lord Greville would sit 
for an hour or so. LI have done little Otho 
—from memory. Look!”’ 

Dick smiled at the pretty baby face. 

** How clever you are! You know Otho 
is vp in town, staying with the Grevilles.”’ 

sther shook her head. 

‘* Lady Barrackbourne did not mention it 
in her last letter to Mary !”’ 

Dick brushed his hat with his glove. 

‘Lady Greville insisted on having the 
child. She says she wants him to grow to 
like- her better. Otho had the most extra- 
ordinary aversion to her before she was 
married | "’ 

** Poor little Otho.’ Hsther said involun- 
tarily, she shook hands in her short way, 
which Dick had grown aceustemed to by 
now. “I don’t think I shall tel) Mary he 
isintown. She will want to rush off and 
see him.’’ 

‘* She must see him,’’ Dick said, hurriedly. 
He would have tried to obtain the greatest 
treasures of the earth if he thought he 
would give Mary pleasure by so doing. 

Esther thanked him in a soft way that was 


rightened at 
7 


Dick 


My manners are 
I am quite sure 
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new to her, and when she was alone she 
walked to her easal and stood looking at 
her work. 

‘Jt is only natural,’ she said in a dull 
sort of way. ‘‘It is what should be, If 
only she were free what happiness she 
could have. His wife, the wife of sucha 
man!’ there was a red spot now on each of 
the girl’s cheeks. ‘‘ Honoured, beloved, 
worshipped ! Oh! Mary, if it could only be 
for you, my darling ; and i should be their 
friend, always their best and truest. Oh! 
Dick! Dick! Dick! Why did I ever meet 
you, my darling, my darling! ’’ 

If Dick Fraser had retraced his steps at 
that moment he would have seen something 
that would have pained and astonished him 
beyond measure. 

nly a girl crouched up on some cushions, 
her face buried in her hands, weeping bit- 
terly. But when he would have contrasted 
this sorrowful figure with the strong self- 
reliant Esther Gali of ordinary moments, 
he would have known without words that it 
was no small matter that changed her so 
utterly, and shattered the proud, strong 
spirit he knew so well. 

But Dick did not return, and Esther wept 
out her sorrow alone, growing calmer as 
the passion of yearning and hopeless love 
faded a little. 

When Mary remarked anxiously on the 
girl’s white cheeks that night, Esther said 
most truthfully she had had a hard day's 
work, and was only very tired. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


GREVILLE Earne was honestly delighted 
to see his cousin. 

‘* Tf you had not turned up to-night,’ he 
said, seriously, ‘‘ TJ should have bombarded 
you in your own den at the Temple. You 
are the very man I want to see. You have 
heard of Spencer’s proposal to me. What 
do you advise ?”’ 

“Stand by all means,’’ Dick said, 
earnestly. ‘* You know I have always told 
you to make Parliament your goal. You are 
the sort of man we want, Grey. ; and think 
how delighted Aunt Katherine will be.’’ 

Grevilie’s face, which had rather a worn, 
tired look, brightened considerably. 

** Dear mother, I suppose she thinks I 
shall be a second Beaconsfield, only mach 
greater.”’ 

**'Your wife does not object to the idea ?”’ 
Dick asked, lighting a cigarette. 

They were in Greville’s swoking-room. 

““T have not consulted with her yet,” 
Greville answered, in a sort of constrained 
way. Then, with a lightness that Dick 
could see was not natural at the moment, 
‘“Tone is a baby. She wants nothing but 
brightness and sunshine. Time enough in 
the future to let her puzzle her young 
brains over politics.’ : 

Dick smoked away in silence, 

** Norchester is asplendid constituency,’’ 
he said, when he did speak. ‘I don’t 
mind confessing to you, Greville, that I 
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Dick said some quiet words, sarnest and 
affectionate, 

Was it a sympathetic chord between 
them that brought up Esther and Mary to 
his eyes when Greville spoke of *‘ women 
workers ?’’ 

*Do you know,’ he said, after 
awhile, “‘you are looking jolly seedy, 
Grey. Wheat have you been doing to your- 
self, eh ?”’ 

‘J am suffering from a sort of insomnia,’ 
Greville answered, quickly. ‘‘Can’t sleep 
a wink. You know I hate town for long to- 
gether. One jaunt down to Barrackbourne 
next week will do us all good. I think I 
shall send Otho back to-morrow. The child 
is far from well. I fancy he frets after my 
mother. I know she frets after him.’’ 

*‘Barrackbourne is the proper place for 
him,”’ Dick said, quietly. ‘‘ Send him back 
to Aunt Katherine. 1 wonder she could 
bring herself to part with him.”’ 

‘Tt was a wrench, I believe, but she did 
it to please us. lone has been so anxious 
to have the child, and she is greatly upset 
about him. I teil her it is always the way 
with children, particularly delicate ones 
like Otho. Once their ordinary little rou- 
tine of life is apset they immediately fall 
iil.’’ 

“They get over-fed, and fed with the 
wrong things,’’ Dick said, with an air of 
superior knowledge. ‘‘ Have I time to ran 
up and see him before dinner? You know 
I have a weak corner in my heart for Otho, 
poor little chap.”’ 

** Twill take you up myself,’’ Greville 
said, and as they walked upstairs he added, 
“Thave promised hima great treat. He 
is to see Mrs. Arbuthnot before he goes 
back. Ione is going to write and ask both 
she and Miss Gall to lancheon. I hope 
they will come.’’ 

**T fancy you could offer Mrs. Arbutbnot 
no greater bait. She loves children,’’ Dick 
said. 

Greville glanced at him, and a dull, curi- 
ous sort of envy came into his heart. It 
was not defined, it took no legitimate form 
or shape. 

It was only there—and there it remained, 
in company with that sort of vague disap- 
pointment that had grown almost an old ac- 
quaintance during the past fortnight. 

As they passed Ione’s door she heard 
them, and called her husband by name. 

“Go on, I will come up,’’ Greville said, 
hurriedly. 

Tone ran to meet him, pouting. . 

** Wicked Greville,’ shesaid. ‘* You pro- 
mised to come and see my new gown before 
I pat it on, and you have been talking in- 
stead to that horrid Dick.”’ 

**T would rather see the dress on you, my 
pearl!’’ Greville said, a little unsteadily. 

Ione’s beauty, her fascination, was too 
strong for him. It was only when he was 
away from her he could remember the im- 
perfections. When he was with her she 
could do what she wished with him. It was 
the blind infatuation of the senses-—a 
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“‘Yos,I am a witch, and I have got 7" 
body and soul!” she aaid, in a ot 
merry way, with a mocking sound in ber 
voice, ‘‘ You must not try and. get away 
from mo, Greville.’’ 

*“Do you think I want to do such a 
thing ?’’ the man asked passionately. 

Ione sighed, and laid her head on his 
shoulder. 

“Love must die one day!”’ 
dreamily. 

Greville held her closer and closer. 

“Why do you say such things, Ione?” 
he said, with real pain in his voice. ‘* My 
dear, my wife, youare cruel! ’’ 

lone sprang away from him with a laugh. 
It was her delight to tease him, to work 
upon his feelings, to keep him always at 
opera pitch, as it were. 

* 1 am a witch—all witches are cruel! ” 
she cried, as she held her lovely gown in 
her hand and danced round about him till a 
clock chimed an hour, and she gave a little 
shriek and pushed him out of the room. 

"G at once!” she cried. ‘* lam 
not nearly finished, and I ought to be in the 
drawing-room. Now go, do you hear me? 
No, youshali have no more kisses now, I 
must forget I am a witch, and grow into 
quiet, staid, Lady Greville again.”’ 

She stood before her long, silver-mounted 


she said 


mirror, one of her costly whims, and laughed 


scornfully back at her refiection. 

‘*Gather all those curls into, one big 
bunch,”’ she said, curtly, to her maid, ** and 
put the tiara below them, so they give me 
height. So much for mamma’s wisdom,” 
she said to herself. ‘ As if I did not know 
my power! Bah! Greville shall grow to 
learn it more and more. I cau make him 
mad if I like. Someday I will try him. I 
have not forgiven him for treating me as 
he did when I went to Paris. He shall be 

unished when I feel in the mood to make 
im suffer.’’ . 

She regarded her brilliant reflection with 
reat satisfaction. She had a passion for 
ewels, and her bodice, head and throat was 

ablazé with diamonds. 

“* What a difference ! ’’ she thought to her- 
self, as she went back into the past, and 
recalled all her old hopes and ambitions. 
‘* We have not done badly, after all! I don’t 
envy Audiey,’’ she added, with a toss of her 
head ; ‘‘ and yeta year ago I should have. 
thought it simply Paradise if I-could have 
gone to the Archdales as she is doing now. 
Nous avons changé tout cela. My fan and 
gloves, Suzanne. Did you go up the 
nursery ? Is Lord Barrackbourne asleep? ” 

The maid answered in the affirmative. 
Tone drew on her gloves with a curious ex- 
pression on her face, then swept the door- 
way, and downstairs. 

Dick Frasér looked rather grave as he 
greeted her, so much so that she inquired 
the reason. 

“YT think Otho is very ill,” he said, 
quietly. 

Jone’s brows contracted, and she gave 4 
little start that made all her diamonds 
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envy you considerably.” 

Greville slapped him heartily on the 
shoulder. 

**T envy myself now it is settled, Dick. I 
tell yeu, old chap, lam sick of a drone's 
life. I have always felt ashamed of myself 
when I have contrasted my career with 
yours; and lately—lately,’’ Greville said, 
planting his back to the fireplace, and star- 
ing down at his feet, ‘‘ it has seemed to me 
as though the women-workers of to-day, 
with their industry and courage, are just a 
simple reproach to a great bulking fellow 
like me. I—I can’t do anything decent, 

. Dick. [ don’t know enough about anything, 
but i may be able to do some little good if 
I year Parliament, at ull events I mean 
to try.’ 


———= 


colourablé,; splendid imitation of love, but 
utterly lacking in all that elevates and 
purifies the heart. 

Ione nestled in his arms. She was 
always changing her method of wearing her 
hair. To-night it was soft, loose and fluffy, 
like a mass of silk that had lain in the sun. 

‘Kiss me, darling !’' she whispered, lay- 
ing ner head on his shoulder, and patting 
his arm with her little hand, “If you say 
you are really sorry, I will forgive you this 
time.” 

Greville kissed the smiling, pouting lips 
a dozen times. 

** Are youa witch, Ione?’’ he asked, un- 
steadily, as he put her from him. 

She laughed and curled herself into his 
arms again. 


quiver. She did not know that Dick had 
been upstairs to see the child. \ 

** Otho very ill! Oh, no, don’t say so, 
please Dick!’ she said, in a most heart- 
broken way. ‘I left him only an hour 
before, and I assure you I thought him quite 
happy. We have become such 
friends! Oh, dear, you make me perfectly 
wretehed,”’ . 

‘“‘Perhaps it is nothing much,’\ Dick 
hastened to say, quickly, quite deceived by 
her manner, and always averse to hurting 
anyone’s feelings; ‘f but I really think the 
child is better in the country. He is so 
delicate, you know.” 

‘“‘T shall send him back to-morrow,” 
Greville said, decidedly ; ‘‘in fact, I think 
I willtake him back myself.’’ 
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“ Oh, dear,” Ione said, with a sigh,’ and 
then your mother will never let 
to me 1 She will think I don’t know 
how to take care of him! Let him stay one 

r, Greville, to see if he gets better. 

ack shall come and see him in the 

morning ; and, remember, you said I was to 

write and ask Mrs. Arbuthnot and Miss 
Gall to lunch while he was here! "’ 

‘** You must ask them to-morrow, then, my 
darling;, for Otho will go back to Yorkshire 
the day after !”’ 

So it was settled, but circumstances 
changed this plan. Noxt day Otho was so 
ill he could not be moved, and Ione was in 
a terrible state of mind. She had the best 
doctors called in, and insisted on nursing 
the child herself, which course of action 
resulted in a furious war with Otho's old 
and beloved nurse, and terminated in the 
said nurse’s instant dismissal from her 
duties by Lady Greville’s orders. 

The opinion of the doctors was that the 
child had ebay eaten something which, 
to his most delicate organisation, had 
proved almost poisonous. The attack ieft 
the little fellow very prostrate, and Dick 
could not look at the small white face with- 
outa pang. The truth was carefully con- 
cealed from Lady Barrackbourne, and very 
few people were informed of the serious 
= of the illness. Mary was one of the 

lew! 

“Oh! howl wish I might see him, dear 
little Otho !”’ she said again and again to 
Esther, with tears in her eyes. 

She was quite unbappy about him. He had 
twined himself into her heart ; and one day 


in almost an involuntary way she dressed | 


herself, and drove to the Jarge house in the 
large square. 


A carriage was at the door, and Ione was 
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a passing in as Mary alighted from the | 
. | 

It pleased Lady Greville to be condeacend- | 
ing to the simply-dressed woman in the 
close bonnet and thick veil. Mary was | 
rarely seen without with this veil when she | 
was in the streets alone. 

“1 have had my first drive to-day. I could | 
not leave the poor little mite before; but | 
now the new nurse has got used to him,” | 
Ione said, in her grand languid manner. 
“* Pray come in, Mrs. Arbuthnot! So good 
of you to call. Let me order you some tea! ”’ 

Mary hesitated. } 

**I—I wonder,’’ she said, in her simple, | 
one” way, “if I might see little Otho? | 

%? 

Tone smiled-and threw off her wraps as 
soon.as she entered the hall. 

“IT will send and inquire if the Ear! is 
asleep,’’ she said, with a stress on the word | 
**Rarl,’’ as though to reprove Mary for her | 
familiarity in addressing the child by his 
Christian name. 

Mary's colour rose. She was about to | 
draw back, and then a memory of Lady 
Barrackbourne’s sweet face, and the pretty | 
clinging ways of the child rose before her. 
She could not go without seeing him. | 
The message was brought back,— 

** His lordship was awake ! °’ 

“Will you fellow the maid?” Ione said | 
in the same patronising fashion. ‘‘Ilam a! 
little tired, if you will excuse me!”’ 

Mary bowed, and went up the stairs, and 
Ione looked after her with a frown disfigur- | 
ing her face. 

Even in this quiet, unassuming guise, | 
Mary was every bit her equal. Indeed, | 
there was that about the slender grey- | 
dressed figure which she—Ione—did not 
possess, and would never possess, 

**At any rate, she knows there is a vast 


| forth. 


| shadowy smiles-—that lit up 
| face, and made Mary's heart ache and yearn 


| talking, 


social difference between us,'' was the 
almost vulgar thought in her mind’ as she 
entered her room, and greeted a visitor who 


, was awaiting her. 


Mary’s eyes were full of unshed tears as 
she bent over the bed on which Otho’s 
small, thin frame lay. As she whispered 
his name he turned with a cry of joy, and 


| put up his two little arms. 


‘Mrs. Arbather! Mrs. Arbuther!’’ he 
said, in his pretty cooing voice, and then 
the agony pent ap in his child's heart broke 
““Grannie! 1 want grannie; take 
”” 


me to grannie. 
The nurse hurried up to him, but Mary 


| had himin her arms, 


“Oh, please let me! 
this abont him. 
80 good !”’ 

She had taken off her bonnet and veil» 
and looked so lovely there was no resisting 


See, I will wrap 
He knows me; he will be 


| her. 


The nurse helped her to sit in a chair by 
the fire, and watched her as she nestled the 
small atom of humanity in her arms. 

There was no doubt about the child’s 
pleasure. His tears: were soon dried, and 
smiles came instead—weak, faint, little, 
the pretty wan 


over the small creature. 


She was shocked at his appearance. He 


| looked as though he had been snatched from 


the jaws of death itself. 

She stayed with him nearly half-an-hour 
singing, and laughing. lt was 
almost a pain to leave him, but she felt she 
had already stayed too long. 

She put him back in his bed, promising to 
come again very soon, and so checking the 
tears that were ready to fail at her going. 

Her bonvet was on, and her small mantle 
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settled, when the door opened, and Greville 
appeared. 

His face lit up when he saw her, and he 
thanked her with eloquent warmth for her 
goodness in coming. 

‘* He goes back to Barrackhourne as soon 
as possible,’’ he said, feeling his eyes drawn 
to her exquisite face with that same feeling 
of reverence mingling with his admiration 
that always came when he saw her. ‘ Will 
you come again and see him before he goes ? 
Oh! L forgot. Of course, you are coming to 
Yorkshire too. Do you hear that, Otho? 
See what is in store for you? *’ 

They did not say very much. Greville sat 
chatting to the child, and Mary ticd bn her 
veil, and drew on her gloves. 

As they turned to leave the room he said 
something, and she raised her eyes. 

Greville gave an exclamation. .If waa as 
though a curtain had been drawn from the 
past. 

He remembered all. now, 
his hand went out to ber. 

* Ah! . L know von now!’ he said. “It 
was not fancy after all! How could I for- 
get those eyes? 1 ——”’ 

He stopped hurriedly. He had spoken 
without thinking; and it suddenly ¢ame to 
him perhaps she would rather he had not 
spoken. 

Mary's sweet low voice came to his rescue. 

‘*] wondered if you would remember 
some day!'' Then, a little hurriedly, ‘* I— 
I have tried so often to tell you to—to try 
and--—"? 

** Don’t !"’ Greville said, eagerly. He was 
still holding her hand unconsciously. Now 
she drew it from him, ‘* You mnst say no- 
thing. Let it be a dream—a dream!’’ he 
repeated, looking deep into thesoul of those 
magnificent eyes. ‘That will be a. link 
from the past to make our friendship 
stronger in the fature,”’ 

They went downstairs in silence. Just as 
they reached the landing by the drawiug- 
room the door opened, and a slight, dark 
man appeared. 

“Au revoire. We meet, then, to-night, 
and afterwards at Barrackbourne. Tout de 
croses a Greville,”’ 

He waved his hand with a foreign ges- 
tare, and before Greville could stop him he 
bad flown downstairs, and was out of the 
hall. 

**De you know who that was?’’ Greville 
said to Mary, with half a laugh. ** That 
was your rival, Paul Angelotti. I ought to 
have presented him to you, Mrs, Ar- 
buthnet. Two such artists should know 
one—--"’ 

Greville ceased speaking hurriedly. 

Mary had stood like a statue, watch- 
ing that dark Italian face vanish out of 
sig ht. 

There was a blaze of light before her 
eyes, a damb, confused noise in her ears. 
Her hand, resting on the old oaken balus- 
trade, refused her support, and, with a 
sigh that was almost a sob, she reeled un- 
certainly, faltered, and would have falien to 
the ground had not Greville turned as ber 
unconscious figtie huddled against him; 
and, with an exclamation of dismay that 
brought Ione through the doorway, caught 
her in his strong arms. 


involuntarily 


(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No, 2001. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 





To prevent the burning of boiling milk, 
first putin the saucepan a few spoonfuls of 


water, just sullicieut to cover the bottom, | 
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Society 

From all accounts, King Bdward enjoyed 
his 0 | in Denmark, and His Majesty bad 
derived the greatest benefit ‘from the muiet 
pleasant life that he spent’ there. The Kiug’s 
greatest amusement was in driving about in 
his motor-ear, a pleasure shared by the 
Queen, who has also initiated her sister, 
the Dowager Czarins, into the delights of 
driving an automobile carriage. Her 
Majesty has given the Czarina a carriage, 
the exact counterpart of her own, wud also 
tanght her how-to drive it. 

It is expected chat, the King will visit 
Baimoral this autumn, An army of work- 
men is in possession of the castle, and the 
whole house is being renovated and brigtit- 
ened with fresb papers aud upholsttry. 
The most important change is the trausfor- 
mation of the large hall into a billiard-reom. 
The memorial to the’ late Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, which has been erected 
at Balmoral, is now completed, and will be 
probably unveiled by his Majesty. It takes 
the fosm of a Celtic cross of granite, and 
stands about fifteen feet high. 

Princess Henry of Battenberg, ever 
kind and thoughtful te all around her, has 
once more given an exatmple of her care and 
sympathy to those who bave soffered so 
much during the South African War. A 
short time ago she took a number -of 
wounded soldiers who were convalesccnt 
in her Home in the Isle of Wight for a trip 
in he? yacht the **Sheila."’ The detigtit of 
the men in their cruise up and down the 
Solent in the pretty yacht was enhanced by 
the fact that Princess Beatrice herself and 
her children attended on them personally. 

THe Emperor William has had built for 
his use in the country or in the field a most 
elaborate itinerating kitchen. This—a 
species of civilised gipsy van—is so dis- 
posed in tiers that ali the courses can be 
kept hot and served according to His 
Majesty's pleasure. The vehicle remains 
stationary till the dishes are complete ; it 
then follows the Court until the word of 
commend is given. Then, in the twinklia 
of an eye, the mac inery, like that of the 
stage, begins to revolve, and one side of 
the van drops down and forms a table aroand 
which the Sovereign and his guest# take 
their seats, while the chef produces from 
his ‘“‘ bains-marie”’ all the wonders of his 
culinary art in due order from 4 range of 
shelves, where each of the ** mets * in turn 
is simmering under the guidance of a ther- 
mometer. 

Princess Charles of Denmark bids fair to 
become as p »pular in ber busband's country 
as she was in England, just as when a girl, 
living with ber parents at Sandringham, 
her bright, attractive personality drew al! 
who came in contact with her under its 
gentle inflaence. The devotion of the 
Prince and Princess Charles to each other 
is very evident, and it is very seldom that 
one goes anywhere without the other. In- 
deed, even when on duty on his ship, 
Prince Charles frequently bas the pleasure 
of visits from the Princess, who always 
goes to see him when on board. 

THE average pumber of letters received 
daily throughout the year by the European 
rulers is said to be as follows :—Thbe Pope 
receives on an average 22,700 letters, 
packets, and papers daily. King Edward 
receives on an average no less than 3,000 
papers, and 1,000 letters daily ; the King of 
Italy receives daily 500 letters ; the German 
Emperor, who, like King Edward, does a 
great part of his correspondence himself, 
gets about 600 letters a day, and the Czar 
about the same number, whilst the number 


and when it begins to boil, pour in the milk. | of letters reccived by the Hmperor of Austria 


With this precaution, the milk will never 
burn, no matter how fierce the fire, 
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averages 300, and Queen Wilhelmina re- 
ceives fifty letters a day. 
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Sinor the taking of ‘the census there 
been a farther teduetion of 13,176 persis 
in the population of Trelend, Creal 

It is estimated that when the Glasgow 
Exhibition closes there will be a surplus of 
not less than £100,000. 

THE census returns of New Zealand show 
that the province of Auckland has the larg- 
est population of any province in the 
colony, its inhabitants numbering 175,854, 
exelnsive of 31,000 Maoris. 

TN 1830, the United States, with a popula- 
tion of less than 13,000,000, published more 
periedicals — including newspapers of all 
kinds—-than the whole of Europe, with a 
population of 185 millions, and each decen- 
nial vensus bas shown a ‘still further ad- 
vanee. The number of papérs issued th the 
United States was no Jess than 21,325. The 
most rewarkabks increase was between 
1870 and 1880, when the number of them 
was doubled in ten years, tising from 5,781 
to 11,314. 

‘ ui 
Gems 

THs¥ must beg in the harvest who wifl 
not sow in the spring. 

WHOFVER brings tales of others to you 
will be sure to carry teles of you to them. 

PRACTICAL objects are not traly known 
without « practical knowledge of them. 

TRUE reason, alas! is aS rare as true 
piety. 

THOU nmyest bend the tender branch, but 
it is losy labour to attempt making straight 
the erouked beam, 

No wan is ever really injered but by him- 
seif. Man is himself notonly his worst 
his ouly effeetive enemy. 

Nor one in ten thousand die of poison, 
and yet all are afraid of poison ; thousands 
are slain by luxury, excess, and indolence, 
and yet few are afraid of these vices. 

MAN cum-see more of the heaven above 
than of the earth on which he stands; so 
heaven should have « larger share of bis 
thoughts than the world and its afairs. 

Ws love characters in proportion as they 
are impulsive and spontaneous. The less a 
man thinks or knows about his virtues, the 
better we like him. 

MANY rich fields of facuitics are allowed 
to become ‘*‘ wasie,”’ 
possessors have fullen into the slug, 
superstition that nothing is expec 
them. 


Wifely Wisdom. 


It is in a woman's power to mar or en 
bance her attractiteuess. By au utter dis 
regard of hygienic laws, and a negtect of 
wilet accessories, she can lose entirely that 
charm of face and form that naturé ubvi- 
onsly intended should be hers. It will do 
no woman harm to know that a few drops of 
a soothing lotion will transform a ot 
rough bands into soft, white ones; that 
systematic care of the complexion will keep 
it smooth and ward off wrinkles ; and that 
an eagerness to read entertaising and in- 
structive books, and to know things, and a 
lively interest in the Current events of the 
day will brighten the eyes us nothing else 
can, except it be the sympathy of the man 
she loves. Tne woman possessing this 
knowledge is tar more charming and attrac- 
tive than she in whose path no beautifying 
whims have ever come. And the woman 
who applies this knowledge is the one who 
wil! develop into.the entertaining, inter- 
esting grandmother of the next generation, 
as dainty and as youthful as was the mother 


of the past generation. 
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Gleanings © 
Ex thie, mee toe ARE REN often nce 


RmpiouL#, unless barred with reason, is 
ridioulous. 


women, even of the wealthy classes, 


Few 
wear bonnets in Mexico. 


ONE-THIRD of the manufactured in 
France is the product of female labour. 

— dread the sound of thunder, 
and during electric storms they seek deep 
water. 

Taw Duke of Cornwall and York has had 
given him a complete and priceless collec- 
tion of Australian stamps. 


THE project of a tunnel connecting Scot- 
land and Llrelaud was discussed at the recent 
International Engineering Conference. 

ARRANGEMENTS for the holding of a great 
American exhibition at the Crystal Palace 
next year are almost complete. 

A RusstIAN post-office has just been opened 
oe Dewy mag to car wrt was cele- 

ra’ n new building, a Te Deum being 
chanted by Russian clergy. 

Tar Cunard Co, are fitting an installation 

of the Marconi system of wireless teleg- 
raphy on board the Royal Mail steamer 
**Campania,’’ in addition to the installation 
“already fitted on the “ Lacania.”’ 

A WAGER was made bya resident of London 
that he could cook a plum ing ten feet 
taebat bye surface i ae 7 ng won 

placing the pudding in a tin case 
and putting the whole in @ sack of lime. 
The heat of the lima, slacking when it came 
in'contact with the water, was sufficient 
cook the pudding in two honors. 
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THE man who looks wise as an ow] when 
giving others advice is apt to make a fool 
of himself by not using some of it. 


THERE is an element of success in every 
= but he seldom gets it in operation 
Fea some smart woman begins to tread on 

A wipow of 71 years of age, living at 
‘Walworth, bas died from the effects of a 

caused by the parting from a 


favourite cat, which it was found necessary 
to destroy, 


_ A HORSE can exist twenty-five days by 
drinking as mach water as it desires; 
seventeen days without eating or drink- 
ing ; and only five days when limited to 
solid food, without water. 


ORPHAN Asylums are unknown in Austra- 
lia. Every destitute orphan child is sent 
to a private family, which takes care of it 
until she or he is fourteen years of age, and 
is remunerated by the government. 


AusTRALIA is a veritable poor man’s 
paradise. In the butchers’ shops you see 
meat for sale at twopence and fourpence a 
pound, and provisions of local production 
are equally inexpensive, In the coffee- 
houses—a great feature of town life there 
—you can get a good meal, consisting of a 
steak or chop, bread and butter and tea, for 
sixpence, There are no tips for waiters in 
the Antipodes. The Colonials are great tes 
drinkers, and often partake of the cheering 
herb seven times a day. Boarding houses— 
another prominent feature—are rendered 
almost essential in a land where the domes- 


tic servants command a wage of a pound a | 


week, with frequent evenings out, and 


to co to practice the piano and keep a 
cycle. 
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Photo - Engraving Co. 


328, Farringdon Street, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 


Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 
for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General illustration. 
Catalogues for every Business Illustrated and Printed. 
Photographers Sent to adi Parts. 
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4. Collotype Printing 


For fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 
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Prices and Specimens on Application. 


The Miustrations in “( .H& LOMDOM READER” are reproduced 
’ Company 
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A YOUNG British officer in the Transvaal is 
either a great romancer or hé possesses 
some of the peculiarities of the crab, and 
is a wonder at producing legs. He wrote 
this letter to his dad: ‘* Dear father, kindly 
send me £50 at onee ; lost another leg in a 
stiff engagement, and am in hospital without 
means.’’ The answer was: ‘* My dear son, 
as this is the fourth leg you have lost 
according to your letters, you ought to be 
accustomed to it by this time. Try to 
wobble along on any others you may have 
left.’’ 

FORTY-¥Ivf2 Mires Wrrnovt A CuRVE.— 
The Khartoum line Jeaves Wadi Halfa and 
goes in a south-easterly direction through 
the Nubian Desert to Abu Hamed, which is 
230 miles from Wadi Ualfa. The whole of 
this part of the country is a fiat, sandy 
desert ; occasionally a few hilis are seen, 
bat they seldom exceed 300 ft. in height, 
and most of them are only from 86 ft. to 
100 ft. above the surrounding ‘country: 
Some idea of the extraordinary flatness of 
the country may be gathered from the fact 
that it was possible to lay a piece of line 
45 miles long without a single curve in it, 
and without any cuttings or embankments 
worthy of the nawe, 


THE BURIAL-PLACES OF AMERICAN PRRSI- 
DENTs.—There is no official burying-place 
for the Presidents of the United States, and 
ofthe twenty-four persons who have held 
that office itis believed that not a single 
one is buried at Washington, the seat of 
government. George Washington himself 
was buried at Mount Vernon. When the 
seat of government was established at 
Washington a magnificent vaalt was pre 
pared for his remaius, but the citizens of 
Mount Vernon absolutely refused to allow 
the removal of his body. Harrison, who 
died in office, was buried at the Congres- 
sional Cemetery at Washington, but his body 
was subsequently removed to his home at 
North Bend, on the Ohio. 


Last WORDS oF AMERICAN PR&SIDENTS.— 
The people of the United States have always 
treasured the last words of their presi- 
dents, The last words of Washington were, 
“It is well,’ in reply to some remarks 
made as to his funeral arrangements. The 
last words of John Quincy Adams, the grand- 
son of John Adams, were, ‘‘ This is the lasi 
of earth ; lam content."’ The last recorded 
utterance of Abraham Lincoln before 
his death, had reference to the Slave- 
State of Lousiana: ‘' We shall sooner 
have the fowl by hatching the egg than 
by smashing it,’’ Madison left a legacy 
of advice to his country, as follows: 
“The advice nearest to my _ heart 
and deepest in my convictions is that th: 
anion of the States be cherished and per. 
petuated,’’ Besides these utterances will 
now be placed President McKinley's 
“* Good-bye, all; good-bye. It is God's way ; 
His will be done.” 








POLL Et ™ 


Dean Farrar 
on Marriage 


A charming article on this sulyect forms a 
delightful introduction to a handbook, entitle: 
“© Marriage, Weddings and the Home,” which is 
absolutely invaleabie to ail who are contem- 
plating inatrimony. This book wiil prove @ very 


3 
5 
acceptable present to a'l engaged 


Coupes, 


most: usefnl book.” {t explains every point 


Purchaser at Nottingham says: * From a very 
cursory inspection | should magic it to be 

rezard to etiquette, offers suggest ms as to whet 
to spend the honeymvon, here is a chapter in 
regard to furnishing, ctc., ane which it 
costs is a marvelously good investment Send 
Stamps or Postal Order to-day to f, W. SEAF S, 
7, Ossonwe Cuampers, LUDOATE Hitt Lonpox, 


the 1/6 
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Helpful Talks. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. ‘ 


W. CARPENTER.—The Dead Sea is so-| 


called because its waters is so thoroughly 
impregnated with salt that no animal can 
live in it. 

Prisow.La.—The limitation, or lapse of 
time, which bars an action for debt of an 
ordinary character is six years. This also 
applies to arrears of rent. 


Amy.—As a remedy for red hands, rub 
this paste on them at night and wear loose 
gloves; beat together one ounce of clear 
honey, an ounce of almond oil, the juice of 
a lemon, and the yolk of a raw egg. 


Mrs, H.—Mnud stains on silk can generally 
be removed by rubbing with a piece of 
rough cloth or flannel. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a stain is left where the mud has been. 
Rub this with a bit of clean linen dipped 
in benzine or alcohol. 

K. HARPER.—The seven wonders of the 
world were :.The Pyramids of Egypt; the 
Mausoleum of Mausolus, King of Caria ; the 


Temple of Diana, at Ephesus ; the Walls and | 


Hanging Gardens, 2t Babylon ; the Colossus 
of Rhodes ; the Statae of Jupiter, Olympus ; 
and the Pharos of Ptolemy, at Alexandria. 


AN ADMIRING ONnE.—The author of the | 
late President McKinley’s favourite hymn, | 


** Nearer, my God, to 
Sarah Adams. 


Thee,” is Mrs. 
lt is safe to say that this 


hymn is to be found in every known collec- | 
tion and, strangely enough, was written | 


for use in a Unitarian Chapel. 
INQUIRER.—Jt would be considered in bad 
taste for a widow to wear at her second 
marriage the ring used when she was first a 
bride. After the second ceremony it is 
proper, if she is so inclined, to wear the 
two wedding rings ; but it is likely that the 
new husband would be better pleased if she 
kept the first ring out of his sight. 
INQUIRER.—Many persons have a danger- 
ous practice of allowing the gas to burn 


: ; ; - at 
dimly all night long while they are asleep. If | anything avout? 


the gas is to be kept burning at all, it should 
for safety’s sake be left alight fairly high ; 
for when the flame is reduced to the faint 


blue, spark, the least diminution in pressure | 


at the works will cause this to go out, and 
when the pressure is renewed the gas, of 
course, escapes steadily into the room, to 
the possible injury of all its inmates. 
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L. Dayton.—In such a serious matter I 
cannot counsel you, having no knowledge 
of the Ls man, Your parents may 
understand him better than you, and their 
jadgment of his real character, not being 
influenced by love, is more likely to be cor- 
rect than yours. Your parents naturally 
desire to see you happy, and they believe 
that your admirer is not likely to prove a 
desirable husband. Therefore, they oppose 
your marriage with him. Be not rash; one 
false step may ruin your life. 

J. WaLO.—To make Russian tea, take half 
a pound of Formosa oolong, six ounces of 
Ceylon and two ounces of best English 
breakfast tea; add to this the dry peal of 
an orange cut into small pieces. Take four 
good-sized teaspoonfuls of this mixture and 
pour over it a quart of freshly boiled water. 
Let stand closely covered for five minutes. 
Put half a teaspoonful of crushed sugar or 
sugar crystals in each cup with half a tea- 
spoonful of Jamaica rum, half a thin slice of 
lemon, a preserved cherry or strawberry, 
and pour the tea sver these and serve. 

W. ReAD.—Some of the peculiarities of 
pronounciation of English names are here 

ven, and are sanctioned by general usage : 

bergavenny is pronounced ** Abergenny ;” 
Beauchamp, “‘ Beecham ;”’ Bolinbroke, ‘‘ Bal- 
lingbrook ;'’ Brougham, ** Broom ;’’ Bulwer, 
‘* Buller ;” Cholmondoley, ‘* Chumley ;’’ 
Cirencester, ** Sissister ;”’ Cockburn, 
**Cobun ;’’ Colquhon, ‘*‘ Cohon ;’’ Cowper, 
** Cooper ;'’ Hawarden, ‘‘ Harden ;’’ Knol- 
lys, ‘* Knowles;’’ Marjoribank, ‘* March- 
bank ;’’ Marylebone, ‘‘ Marabun ;” St. John, 
‘** Sinjun ;"’ St. Leger, ‘‘ Silliger ;”’ Wemyss, 
“Weems ;’’ Teliaferro, ‘‘ Tolliver ;"’ Wor- 
cester, ‘* Wooster.”’ 

SARA PAaRR.—Domestic servants are 
understocd to be-hired for the year, subject 
to a month’s notice from either party, 
unless express stipulations exist otherwise. 
They are uot entitled to medical attend- 
ance, unless so specially agreed upon, but 
are always entitled to proper lodging and 
food. They are not liable to dismissal on 


account of illness and consequent incapa- | 


city to work, but may be dismissed without 
notice for wilful neglect and disobedience, 
Servants cannot claim a character on leav- 
ing an employer, nor can they obtain 


| damages for an unfavourable one; but an 


untrue character.maliciously given, renders 
an employer liable to damayes. 
FRANCES.—Why will girls make so free 
with young men that they know less than 
I am repeated|y asked for 
advice by my fair readers as to what they 
should do when a young man, who has been 
paying them marked attention for a 
time, suddenly ceases to notice them. I 
ask at once, how long have you known this 
man, and what did you know of him before 
you permitted yourself to receive his atten- 


| tion? You go and lose your heart, or 


imagine you have done so, to a perfect 
stranger! I am free to admit that there is 
such a thing as love at first sight, but even 
then it is fost as well to ascertain some- 
thing of the character of the man you would 
ive yourself to. I am afraid, my dear 
rances, that in your case love has been a 
little blind, and it would seem that your 
eyes have been opened just in time. It is 
hard to accept the inevitable, but just you 
sit down quietly and think the matter out, 
and I venture to say that you will then 
agree with me that it'is the best possible 
thing that could have happened. You have 
plenty of bright sunny years in front of you, 
and time also is in your favour. Make up 
your wind to forget so worthless a man. In 
due course ‘* Mr. Right’’ will come along, 
and there is, I am sure, more happiness in 
store for you than you have ever dreamed 
I shall be glad to hear from you later, 
when you are more settled in your mind. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





- HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S 


PILLS? 


IF NT, WHY NeT? 
THEY CURE 


HEADACHE, INDICESTION BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES, 
Of all Chemists, Tha., 1s. 1hd., and Qs. Od. per box, 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Orane Court, Fleet Street. arin, B.C. 

















ii the beauty ef the fairest face, and 
eprive the eyes of their defence 
against dirt and dust. The eyelashes 
are strengthened and resto by 
SINGLETON’S BYE OINTM , & 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. 
Supplied by ch ts and ctores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/. each. A 
little book “ How to Preserve the B 
sight” will be sent to an applicant oy 
STEPHEN GREEN, 210, 
Road; London. All who suffer 
from any eye trouble should 
send for it. 





KEARSLEY’'S wovcars reputation 


WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 


H “IVNIDINO 





TOWLES': "PILLS 


FEMALE $= 
QUICELY CORRECT ALI, IEREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS. cnd relieve the distressing “ 
F entray eben ps & 2/9 (con' three 
the quantity), of all 
on receipt ° 


tan ere 
of 15 or 84 by E. T, TOW Lité Co. 
jufacture Nottingham. 
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